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This is ttK ficst hwi>',niim,^ i flfr i i i iiMii ij m is from theprojecs^ Mor'.oring 
the Future: A Cdmi niagig toc^ :Be'girf aiLiiJt5L5 and Values of Yooafc The series 
will include metfaodoliifjiHip |ii 411 1 ^ ^adi^^rrti^ gaesent one, reportnog aspects of 
study design and-^prooBites ^wBkk ane iMK^desailed and specificrfor general 
publication but ^c±i mmg be of iaiBHsBl :fcr those who wish^ in-depth 

understanding of the priip ■■ ;.■ A ti imJ i|W. i £ .i-ional paper in tfiis series will 

contain substantive am Fiji ■ ij a immtieT ^ ^^icirvmli subsequently be=published in 
journal articles or bookrffanpteEfc, T&esr uintrtsron in the series pesnits earlier 
dissemination and, in SQEoeeEases, isBVpe (iiiili il ikjuiption than might^otherwise be 
possible* 

The present paper hiLyiis fay cmfinin^itieGonc^tual scope and purposes of the 
Monitoring ftxe Future pra^ect. in ifaes TfpBvides a detailed description of the 
research design, data colfaa53D:|aqytlHi 1 j m i.r urement content, and questionnaire 
format* Appendices hiffririe ^wiii imMaiation on sampling, cc^es of key 
measurement sections, and^ma tpri ■ tfi i nirspr t ifc carrying out the data collections* We 
have tried to provide sufficient maS» 1 1 Aatt op ^Tthat others who wish to evaluate our 
results, replicate aspectsjoSthe simfyr<ir ^aesmfze archived data from the study, can 
gain an adequate understatMaog of ohit nvethodaiogy* 

The Monitoring th e rlrTTH i i i i fUfffcj 1 1 i ih li m ed tOLbe cin ongoing series* It began 
in 1974 with a five-y^gfagnd;iw|. g jkuii^^J i te Linitial year was funded i>ythe White 
House Special Action G^fee forflpag i9d>as&S2evention, and subsequenryears have 
been funded by fte MMonal Tmwihitei on JEb^g Abuse* Although considerable 
emphasis is placed onaliBf^^ase avd dcoely nelated attitudes and behaviors, the 
project is not limited 4ijP^ibei:3apfiss. Forsexample, some project work is currently 
funded 1^ a grant frcwr ^IfetiRMial InstitiEte of Education for the purpose of 
studying "sex role aliiini 1^*1 in ^foong wamoi and men*" It is anticipated that 
additional special to^am>^m^ii\ uiy 'jis and reporting will, from time to time, be 
proposed and funded d uM^iLjacMLs e ofithe project* 
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SCOPE AND PDKPOSES OF THE PROJECT 



This paper describes a reseaoda project entitled "Monitoring the Future:: 
Continuing Study of the Lifestylesnd Values of Yoalh." As the title suggests, ifc 
project is designed to provide 3t ongoing assessmesrt of the changing brfaviors. 
plans, and pref erences of Americanr youth. The stucfy involves a nationwide^sunwey 
of each new !iigh school senior das^ the first was the class ofJ975. In addrtM^ 
annual follow-up surveys are beingzniailed to eacfi dass for a six-year period ^Sxer 
graduation. 

The issues addressed are broad in scope and o£±andamental importance to^tbe 
nation: views about personal lifestyles, confidence xcEsodal institutions, intei^np 
and interpersonal attitudes, conceos: about conserva:2sKi and ecology^ b^viocs=^ 
attitudes related to drug use, aixfcother other socia3i:.^d ethical issues. A aagor 
emphasis is placed or drug use (and attitudes about drugs) both because the ^ne of 
drugs is itself a particularly seriousq^roblem among young people^and also becaase it 
is a sjrmptom of other deeper problems and discontents. 

There are several reasons for selecting the senior year in high school « an 
optimal starting point for charting the views of young adults. First, the senior year 
represents the end point in our system of universal public, education, and thus 
reflects the cumulated impact of that educational system. A research efforrthat 
examines the views of seniors will thus indicate changes (or the lack thereof) in the 
impact of public education in the nation. 

Second, the end of high school marks a point from which young people move 
into 3 number of different new environments with educational and socializing 
consequences — college, military service, business firms, etc By comparing 
responses given as seniors with later responses in follow-up measurements, we can 
e<»sess some of the impacts of these different post-high sdiool experiences. Except 
for college, these social environments have been the subject of very little 
systematic attention until now, despite the fact that the majority of young 
Americans never attend college. 

Finally, there are important practical advantages to building our system of 
data collections around samples of high school seniors, since the last year of high 
school constitutes the final point at which a reasonably good national cross-section 
of young people can be sampled accurately and studied economically. 

Each of the points mentioned above is discussed at greater length in the pages 
that follow. We begin with an overview of the research topics addressed by the 
\Sonitoring the Future project. Then we describe our research design and measures 
in considerable detadl, including the rationale for the procedures that are used. 
Finally, we offer some brief observations on analysis strategies and possibilities. 

Meeting Research Needs in the Drug Field 

Certain key facts about illicit drug use \n the Umted States have been fairly 
well established. We know, for example, that at tber present illicit drug use is 
primarily a youth phenomenon— that it occurs dispropoctionately among the young 
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and that, if onset is to occur, it is iibi r Iji to occur during late adolescence 
(National Commission on Marijuana anclSK^g JU>use, 1972, 1973; Gallup Opinion 
Index, 1969). However, it has not been at jin wm enon which has affected the youth 
of all cohorts equally— either in terms of '^c^gs osed^ levels attained or age of onset. 

We know further that illicit drug oaieis^compiex social behavior — that is, one 
very largely determined by social and i- jmi^ influences. Illustrative of this point 
are the findings of a number of natixKaE studies demonstrating that illegal drug 
activities vary substantially as a funrtion of region of the country, size of 
community, size of high school attended^ soecioeconomic level of th^ family, race, 
stability of residence, college attendace^ military service, service in Vietnam 
specifically, and peer usage (Gallup Ogmnan Index, 1969; National Commission on 
Marijuana and Drug Abuse, 1972, 1973; Jdaa&ony 1973b; Robins, 1973; 3osephson, 197^; 
Abelson & Fishbume, 1976; O'Donnell etaL^976). 

< 

Illicit drug use has also been f ocbk^^ relate rather strongly to certain social 
value and lifestyle orientations which .aeaejvolving rapidly among the young — includ- 
ing, but perhaps not limited to, the ""hang-loose ethic" or the "counter-culture 
syndrome." And a part of the "hang-loose ethic" is rather pronounced alienation 
from some of society's central institutions, including the government, religion, 
private enterprise, the military, schools and the family to some extent (Suchman, 
1968; Clark and Levine, 1971; Groves, 1973; Johnston, 1973b). 

In sum, these facts are known: 0) illicit drug use is disproportionately a youth 
phenomenon^ and one which is changing rapidly from cohort to cohort; (2) it is a 
complex social behavior in which dramatic variation can be found from one social or 
cultural milieu to another; and (3) it is a behavior which to a considerable degree is 
associated with particular value and lifes^le orientations. Given these facts about 
the nature of illicit drug use in contemporary America, it seems fair to conclude 
that in the future the size and contours of the drug problem will depend largely on 
the drug habits of future cohorts of young people, and that their drug behaviors will 
" in turn depend on (a) the impact of their socializing environments (sdiool, media, 
peers, work, college, military, etc.), (b) the changing values and lifestyles which they 
adopt, (c) the role that drugs play in those changing lifestyles, and (d) changes in the 
iarger society, particularly changes in drug laws. 

Therefore, we suggest that the following types of knowledge are among those 
particularly needed in this area: 

• Continuing information about the drug behaviors of young people — about 
the enlargement or diminution of problem behaviors and about new 
problems and new programs needed in the area. 

• Information on the locus of excessive drug use within the population. 

• Information on changing attitudes toward the use of various drugs. 

• Information on the changing social meaning of drug use. 

• Infonnation on the changes in drug use associated with various maturatio- 
nal stages and various social environments, particularly in the years of 
late adolescence and early adulthood, and information on whether the 
effects of those environments are changing or could be changed. 

9 
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• Information on the impact of various historical events — ^in particular, 
changes in laws governing the use and sale of marihuana. 

Knowledge of the types mentioned above obviously does not translate directly 
to specific policy decisions, but the availability of such information should enchance 
the decision-making ability of policy makers, , since it would provide considerably 
more insight into the size and nature of the problems, the rate of change occuring 
nationally and in subgroups, some of the social and psychological dynamics involved, 
and the effects of major planned interventions in the area (such as changed drug 
laws and new drug education programs). 

Meeting the need for such information, however, requires Tnore than a 
continuation of past research efforts in the field. It requires research on a large 
scale , to permit the reliable assessment of levels and rates of change for relatively 
rare events, in particular the use of the more serious as well as the newer illicit 
drugs. It requires national research, if the findings are to be generalizable to the 
most policy relevant population.* It also requires longitudinal research to 
disentangle developmental changes from cohort and secular changes and to link them 
to specific maturational experiences. But most important it requires systematic and 
continuous research, so that comparisons can be made from one time to another and 
from one situation to another. The task of those who have attempted to integrate 
findings in the field — and particularly to assess cross-time changes in usage 
levels— has been made very difficult by seemingly endless variations in instrumenta- 
tion, sampling and field procedures. Only when these features of research designs 
are made comparable can the amounts and rates of change be reliably estimated. 

As the move toward social reporting continues to gain momentum in this 
country, there is perhaps no area more clearly appropriate for the application of 
systematic research and reporting methods than the drug field, given its extremely 
rapid rates of change, its importance for the well-being of the nation, and the 
amount of legislative and administrative intervention which continues to be 
addressed to it. The present study is intended to contribute to such a system of 
social reporting and research. 



Potential Research Products in Other Fields 

3ust as the drug field can benefit from a systematic, ongoing program of 
research, so can a number of other areas — particularly areas in which rapid change 
is taking place among youth and (from a policy perspective) areas in which the 
individual views and behaviors in the aggregate can constitute a social problem. 
Monitoring the Future encompasses a number of such problem areas which are of 
major societal importance in their own right. 



♦Much of past research in this field, even some of the large-scale research, has 
suffered from a lack of generalizability to known populations. In addition, the 
majority of survey studies have worked with populations which lacked variability on 
many dimensions of established importance (e.g., region, urbanidty, race, 
educational attainment, etc.). 
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Relationship to ^the System, ^ The way in which young people relate to the 
major controlling institutions in our society — governmental, educational, and 
economic — obviously has a great dieal to do with our future potential as a nation. 
Whether these institutions are viewed with trust and respect or fear and hostility, 
whether they are seen as susceptible to reform or completely intransigent, and 
whether they evoke participation and cooperation or withdrawal and attack from our 
future citizenry (or even major subgroups) — all of these are issues of vital concern. 

The particular social institutions on which we focus include (a) our system of 
national government, including the presidency. Congress, and the political party 
structure; (b) several agencies of government such as the police, the judicial system, 
and the military; (c) the system of education, and educational opportunity, including 
secondary and post-secondary; and (d) the economic/vocational system and its 
opportunity structure, including business, unions, professions and so forth. 

Relationships Among Subgroups. Throughout history, people have hit upon 
innumerable ways by which to discriminate others from themselves and thus mark 
them as worthy of differential treatment: race, religion, political ideology, 
socioeconomic status, national origin, regional origin, language, age or generation, 
sex, and so on. The interned schisms which appear most serious and susceptible to 
change in the United States at this time appear to rest on race, age or generation, 
and sex* Therefore, the study monitors perceptions, attitudes, knowledge, and 
behaviors relevant to each of these dimensions. We hope to learn whether 
understanding and empathy are increasing or decreasing with each new cohort of our 
young, and under what conditions. For example, some of the conditions whicii may 
affect developing attitudes between these groups would include education (atmount 
and type), major national events (persuasive national leadership, violent outbursts, 
etc.), and changes in living patterns integrated housing or sdiools, more women 
entering professions). The im|>act of at least some of these environmental changes 
can be assessed by looking at historical trends for the whole population being studied 
and also by comparing such trends for those subgroups which experience certain 
conditions (extended education, integrated schools) versus those who do not. 

Changing Conceptions of Social Roles^ Certain traditional roles such as 
spouse, worker, student, soldier, or citizen are the basic building blocks from which 
our current social institutions are consTucted. Such roles derive their very 
definition and continuity from the complex of expectations, norms, and values which 
are shared in the population. As these latter factors change and evolve with new 
generations, there will be resulting chemges in the roles and institutions. Witness, 
for example, the changes now taking place in. the nation's schools and military 
forces. 

Because of the central importance of tiiese institutions and their component 
roles for the successful integration of our society, the study monitors some of the 
perceptions and values which underlie them. For example, the study monitors 
expectations and aspirations related to marriage, parenthood, vocation, education, 
service to society, and political participation. The design further permits an 
examination of the extent to which expectations and aspirations change over time as 
a function of actual participation in such roles. 

At the level of the individual, one's personal values and definitions of these 
roles may be thought of in combination as one's preferred lifestyle. It may be 
necessary to study such lifestyle patterns in order to fully understand the changes 
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taking place in particular roles and values. Therefore, the study includes measures 
of several other dimensions of lifestyle: the way in which young people use their 
time, their attitudes about the use of various drugs, their use of the media, and their 
attitudes toward religion. 

The extent to which different life styles emerge and the extent to which there 
is mutual tolerance of and by ot^x£rs, will be central issues for the nation's future. 
We therefore feel that they are issues particularly suitable for monitoring among 
youth. 

Ecology and Environment. Plans and behaviors of the young in relation to 
ecology, the environment, and the related issue of overpopulation, will be 
investigated because we believe that in these areas — like those above — ^the sum of 
the actions of individual citizens has a great impact on society. We may be able to 
predict national trends in these areas by monitoring plans and attitudes relevant to 
family size, material lifestyle aspirations, willingness to sacrifice to prevent 
pollution or overpopulation, and willingness to support or oppose relevant policy 
measures. Further, we view attitudes and actions in these areas as one important 
constellation of factors in a person's lifestyle and thus relevant to understanding his 
or her attitudes and behaviors in other domains. 

Personal Happine ss :? nd Fulfillment. Our design includes measures of happiness 
and satisfaction w?";r> • r<ir]!rus domains of life, not only because wp ,nink these 
factors may be pt^-^i^i^l vc ol r^her behaviors and decisions, but also because they are 
of clear importar^^ ,^^> v vn right. It has been noted by some observers (Jencks 
et al., 1972; Joha^.- . 6. .ir. ;;>:nan, 1976) that the happiness of young people during 
adolescence is too ojxei"^ ^^-^^ red in systematic research in favor of educational 
attainment and acade-nic 3'.: .cvement. Therefore, we have attempted to include a 
broad sampling of m'sasurement in this area for monitoring and in-depth analysis. 

RESEARCH DESIGN 



Overview and Rationale 

The monitoring system consists of (a) a series of annual, nationwide 
questionnaire surveys of seniors in high schools, which began with the class of 1975; 
and (b) annual follow-up surveys mailed to a subset of each sample for the first six 
years following their graduation. Thus the population of interest consists of most 
young American men and women, in the age range of approximately 18 through 2^, 
monitored through an ongoing series of cohort analyses, as illustrated in Figure 1. 

This procedure of following each new high school class longit«Jlrally will 
permit us to examine four kinds of trends: 

1. Changes from one graduating class to another, i.e., consistent differences 
between cohorts. An example would be a difference between the high school classes 
of 1975 and 197S that remained after controlling age and date. (Presumably the 
classes of 1976 and 1977 would fall somewhere between the classes of 1975 and 1978, 
suggesting a somewhat gradual shift over a three-year span.) 
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Figure 1. OVERVIEW OF THE COHORT-SEQUENTIAL DESIGN 
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2* Period effects (secular trends) reflected across all cohorts without 
reference to age. An example would be a shift in some dimension from 1978 to 1979 
that would be evident in the longitudinal data for each earlier class 0975 through 
1978) and also evident in the comparison of seniors from the classes of 1978 and 1979. 

3. Life cycle or maturational changes which show up consistently in the 
longitudinal data from all graduating classes in various years. 

Longitudinal changes reflecting the differential impacts of various posthigh 
school environments and experiences, including college, military service, various 
types of employment, homemaking, unemployment, marriage, abd parehthTO^ 

We recognize that these several types of trends or changes, which we can 
distinguish in the abstract, are likely to be complexly intertwined in the real world. 

As we shall discuss later, the analysis problems of separating one pattern from 
another are formidable* Thus we do not want to convey the impression that the 
monitoring system we employ will provide an easy solution to such problems. But we 
do want to point out that the data collected under the present monitoring system 
will open up analysis possibilities that would not exist in either a longitudinal study 
that followed a single panel of respondents for a number of years, or a series of 
once-only cross sections (e.g., surveys of each high school class without any 
longitudinal follow-up). Given our multi-cohort longitudinal design, we expect to do 
more than simply discover that some changes have occurred* At the very least, we 
expect to explore the several alternative explanations for change outlined above and 
discover which are the most probable. 

Reasons fo r Beginning with High School Seniors. As was mentioned earlier, 
there are several reasons for our choice of the senior year of high sdiool as an 
optimal starting point for monitoring-the attitudes, experiences, and behavior of 
young adults. First, the completion of high school represents the end of an 
important developmental stage in this society, since it demarcates both the end of 
universal public education and, for many, the end of living in the parental home. 
Therefore, it is a logical point at v^^ich to take stock of the cumulated influences of 
these two environments on American young people. 

Second, the completion of high school represents the jumping-off point from 
which young people diverge into widely differing social environments* Environments 
such as college, business firms, military service, and the like, are generally thought 
to have new and important socializing effects. Measurements taken near the end of 
twelfth grade represent the state of each graduating class before entering these 
environments. By comparing these "before" measures with the follow-up or "after" 
measures taken over the six years following graduation, we can assess many of the 
impacts of these different post-high school experiences.* 



♦Analyses from our earlier work on the Youth in Transition project Ulustrate 
this point. Drug use, as well as a number of attitudes, plans, etc shifted 
differentially after high school for those who went to college versus those who did 
not. In the class of 1969, young men who entered college showed increases along 
sudi dimensions as drqg use, political alienation, opposition to the Vietnam War, and 
liberal racial attitudes (Johnston, 1973b; Bachman & Van Duinen, 1971: Bachman, 
O'Malley, & Johnston, 1978). 
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But entering new environments is not the only important c±iange which 
coincides with the end of high school. Most young men and women now reach the 
formal age of adulthood shortly before or after graduation. More important, the 
years foUowing hi^ school mark the assumption of real adult roles, including 
financial self-support, living away from parents, marriage and parenthood. These 
role experiences are likely to have substantial impacts upon the dimensions to be 
monitored. 

Finally, building a system of data collections around samples of high school 
seniors has some practical advantages. The last year of high school is the latest 
point at which a national sample of an age-specific cohort can be obtained using 
school sampling and in-school data collection. The need for systematically repeated, 
large-scale samples from which to make reliable estimates of change requires that 
considerable stress be laid on efficiency and feasibility; the present design meets 
those requirements. 

One limitation in the present design is the fact that it does not include in the 
target population those young men and women who drop out of high school before 
graduation (or before the last few months of the senior year, to be more precise). 
This excludes a relatively small proportion of each age cohort — between fifteen and 
twenty percent. 

For the purposes of estimating certain characteristics of the entire age group, 
the exclusion of this segment introduces certain biases; however, their small 
proportions set outer limits on the bias (Johnston, O'Malley & Eveland, 1978; 
Johnston, Bachman & O'Malley, 1977, Appendix B). Further, since the bias from 
missing dropouts should remain just about constant from year to year, their omission 
should introduce little or no bias into the various types of change being estimated 
for the majority of the population. In fact, we suspect that the changes observed 
over time for those who are high sdiool graduates are likely to parallel the changes 
for dropouts in most instances. Nevertheless, we recognize the value of periodically 
checking the results of the present monitoring system against those emerging from 
other data collection systems using different methods, sudi as household interviews. 
It is encouraging to note that when we have compared data from this study with 
those from interview studies in estimating levels of drug use, the findings have 
shown a high degree of similarity. 

Base-Year Data Collections 

As indicated in Figure 1, the design involves data collections from high school 
seniors during the spring of each year, beginning with the class of 1975. Each data 
coUection represents the start of a panel study of that year's high school class. Thus 
we refer to each senior class survey as a base-year data collection. 

Samples of High School Seniors. The base-year data coUection each year takes 
place in approximately 115 public high schools and 15 private high schools, selected 
by the Sampling Section of the Survey Research Center to provide an accurate cross 
section of high sdiool seniors throughout the United States. The sampling 
procedure is multi-stage (Kish, 1965) as follows: Stage 1 is the selection of 
particular geographic areas, Stage 2 is the selection of one or more high sdiools m 
each area, and Stage 3 is the selection of seniors within each high sdiool. 



Stage L The geographic areas used in this study are the primary sampling 
units {FSU*s} developed by the Sampling Section for use in the Survey Research 
Center'snnationwide surveys* These consist of 7* primary areas throughout the 
coterminous United States. In addition to the 12 largest metropolitan areas, 
containing about 30 percent of the nation^s population, 6Z-other primary areas are 
included^ 10 in the Northeast, 18 in the North Central area^ 24 in the South, and 10 
in the West. 

Stage 2. In the major metropolitan areas more than one high school is often 
indudeddn the sampling design; in most other sampling areas a single high school is 
sampled* In all cases, the selections of high schools are made with probability 
proportionate to size of senior class. The larger the semor class (according to 
recent records), the higher the selection probad^ility assigned to the high school. 
(For a (fiscussion of this procedure and its advantages, see Kish, 1965, pp. 220f.) 
When a :sampled school is unwilling to participate, a replacement school is selected 
from the^same geographic area. 

Stage 3. Within each selected school, up to about *00:seniors may be included 
in the data collection. In schools with fewer than *00 soiiors, the usual procedure is 
to include all of them in the data collection. In larger schools, a subset of seniors is 
selected either by randomly sampling classrooms or by some other random method 
that is convenient for the school and judged to be unbiased. Sample weights are 
assigned to each respondent to take account of variations in the sizes of samples 
from one school to another, as well as the (smaller) variations occuring at the earlier 
stages of sampling. 

The result of this three-stage sampling procedure is a nationally representative 
cross section of about 17,000 to 18,000 young men and women in the senior classes 
of about 130 high schools throughout the United States. Because the schools are 
located in the primary sampling units used by the Survey Research Center for 
personal interview studies, we are able to use local SRC field representatives to 
administer the questionnaires in the schools. The data collection methods are 
described belovi^ what is important to note here is that the particular area sampling 
procedure used in the first stage of sampling was chosen to make possible this cost- 
efficient field procedure. 

One other important feature of the base-year sampling procaedure should be 
noted here. Each sdiool (except for half of those in the 1975 dasta collection) is 
asked to participate in two data collections, thereby permitting urto replace half of 
the total sampte of schools each year. This means, for example, tha:t the 1978 
sample consisted of two distinct half-samples: roughly 65 schoolswhich had already 
participated in^tbe 1977 data collection before participating in 197X, plus another 65 
schools^which participated for the first time in 1978 and are expected to participate 
again in 1979. tectremely few schools take part Jor one year and then decline to 
participate in tbe second.) One motivation for requesting that schools participate 
for two years is, administrative efficiency; it is a costly and time-consuming 
proceduce to reccoit a school, and a two-year periodrof participation cuts down that 
recruitiag eff ortrsubstantially. Another important advantage is that whenever we 
notice aa appreciable shift in scores from one graduatingrdass toffee next, we can 
check to be sure-that the shift is not attributable to some <fifferences in the newly 
sampled sdiools* This is accomplished by repeating the analysis using only the 65 or 
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so schools which participated both years. Thus far the half-sample approach has 
worked quite well; an examination of drug prevalence data from the classes of 1975 
and 1976 showed that the half-sample of repeat schools yielded drug prevalence 
trends which were virtually identical to trends based on all schools. 

School Recruiting Procedures. Early during the fall semester an initial contact 
is made with each sampled school. First a letter is sent to the principal describing 
the study and requesting permission to survey seniors. The letter is followed by a 
telephone caU from a project staff member, who attempts to deal with any questions 
or problems and (when necessary) makes arrangements to contact and seek 
permission from other school district officials. Basically the same procedures are 
followed for schools asked to participate for the second year. 

Once the school leadership agrees to participate, the principal is asked to 
designate one member of the high school staff to be the primary contact person who 
wUl work out survey detaUs with the project staff. Some principals designate 
themselves as contact person; more often they appoint a counselor or assistant 
principal. 

The next contact with each participating school takes place in January or 
February (after schedules for the spring term are firm). In this telephone 
conversation, or series of conversations, arrangements are made for sampling seniors 
when necessary, and for the method of questionnaire administration (discussed 
below). A specific date for the survey is mutually agreed upon by the school contact 
perscHi and the local Survey Research Center representative selected to carry out 
the administration. 

Pre-Administration Arrangements. The preferred arrangement for school data 
coUections is to administer questionnaires during a regularly scheduled class period. 
This is feasible when the school has at least one class or homeroom period that is 
common to all seniors. In schools which have short homeroom periods segregated 
according to grade, it is sometimes possible to extend the homeroom time for 
seniors and use that occasion for data coUection. As noted above, in large schools 
only a sample of classrooms participate in the data collection, thussyielding asample 
of all seniors. In some schools it is necessary to sdiejfcfc ote or more mass 
questionnaire administrations using the school cafeteria, aautfitorium, or ote^ 
suitable location. This procedure is less dearable beca» odt^e problems at 
managing larger groups of students, and besaase it involves mone of a depactmre 
from usual class schedules (thus increasing tte risk that some seniocs will missnahe 
questionnaire session). In many schools *e mass ad rn t nTStratr ons are qoUe 
successful; in others, the problems just «afiBri sometimes make -Et necessary-to 
schedule "recoup administrations." 

Whatever system of administration is diosen, classmcor or-raass administra- 
tion, the local SRC representative in charge of the data c oHecticM^ instructed to 
visit the school two weeks ahead of the actual date of adiuMsiuaHon. This visit 
serves as an occasion for final checking of arrangements ^amd ^ uble-shooting 
possible problems. It also is an occasion for the SRC repteseBtaJ« to meet each 
teacher whose class(es) wiU be affected. The representativeigiYesfeeach teacher a 
four-page description of the study, a brief set of guidelines^faotttsthe questionnaire 
administration, and a supply of flyers to be distributed to the students a week to ten 
days in advance of the questionnaire administration. The guideUnes to the teachers 
include a suggested announcement to students at the time theflyersiare tfistributed. 
(The description, guidelines, and flyer are included in the appendix section of this 
report.) 
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From 'the students' standpoint, the first information about the study usually 
consists of the teacher^ announcement and the short descriptive flyer. In 
announcing the study, the teachers are asked to stress that the questionnaires used 
in the survey are not tests, and that there are no right or wrong answers. The flyer 
tells students that they will be invited to participate in the study, points out that 
their partidpation is strictly voluntary, and stresses confidentiality (including a 
reference to the fact that the Monitoring the Future project has a special 
government grant of confidentiality which allows their answers to be protected). 
The flyer ^ves all participating students a somewhat standardized introduction to 
the study, covers the crucial topics of voluntary partidpation and confidentiality, 
and presents some positive reasons for partidpation (e.g., the topics are interesting; 
the data will be important and widely distributed). It also provides something in 
writing which the students can ^ow to their parents. 

Questionnaire Administration. The actual questionnaire administration in each 
school is carried out by the local representatives of the Survey Research Center and 
their assistants, following standarcQzed procedures detailed in a project instruction 
manual. The questionnaires are administered in dassrooms during normal dass 
periods whenever possible; however, drcumstances in some schools require the use 
of larger group administrations. Teachers are not asked to do anything more than 
introduce the SRC staff members and (in most cases) remain present in order to help 
guarantee an orderly atmosphere for the survey. Teachers are urged to avoid 
walking around the room, lest students feel that their answers might be observed. 

The actual process of completing the questionnaires is quite straightforward. 
Respondents are given sharpened pencils and asked to use them because the 
questionnaires are designed for automatic scanning. Most respondents can finish 
within a *5-minute class period; for those who cannot, an effort is made to provide a 
few minutes of additional time. 

Procedures for Protecting Confidentiality. In any study that relies on 
voluntary reporting of drug use, it is essential to develop procedures which 
guarantee the confidentiality of such reports. It is also desirable that these 
procedures be described adequately to respondent- oo that they are comfortable 
about providing honest answers. 

We noted that the first information given to students about the survey consists 
of a descriptive flyer stressing confidentiality and voluntary partidpation. This 
theme is repeated at the start of the actual questionnaire administration. Each 
partidpating student is instructed to read the message on the cover of the 
questionnaire, which stresses the importance and value of the study, notes that 
answers will be kept strictly confidential, and makes the following statement about 
voluntary partidpation: "This study is completely voluntary. If there is any 
question you or your parents would find objectionable for any reason, just leave it 
blank." The instructions then point out that in a few months a summary of 
nationwide results will be mailed to all partidpants, and also that a follow-up 
questionnaire will be sent to some students after a year. The cover message 
explains that these are the reasons for asking that name and address be written on a 
specid! form which will be removed from the questionnaire and handed in separately. 
The message also points out that the two different code numbers (one on the 
questionnaire and one on the tear-out form) cannot be matched except by a spedal 
computer tape at The University of Michigan. (The questionnaire cover is 
reproduced as Appendix B.) 
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Near the end of the administration period, the SRC staff member instructs 
students to separate the address form and then fill it out and pass it in separately. 
The completed questionnaires and the address forms then remain in the possession of 
the SRC representative until they are mailed. When mailed, the address forms go to 
SRC, while the questionnaires go directly to the company which scores them, using 
optical scanning procedures. Once the address forms are separated from the 
questionnaires it is virtually impossible for anyone, either SRC staff or school 
personnel, to match the two again. The questionnaires have an ordered sequence of 
code numbers, but the computer-printed numbers on the address forms are random 
numbers. As the instructions to students state, the only way the two could be 
matched would be to use the special tape at The University of Michigan. (As a 
matter of fact, that particular match is never made. Follow-up questionnaires with 
new numbers are matched to base-year questionnaires without ever directly 
associating respondents' names with either questionnaire.) 

The statements and procedures dealing with confidentiality seem to satisfy 
nearly all high school seniors who participate in the project. As a part of the 1975 
data collection, individual interviews were conducted in six participating schools 
located in five different states. Of the total of 123 interviewees, 91 had completed 
a Monitoring the Future questionnaire during the previous day. Only two of these 
respondents said that they were not aware of the project's promise of confidenti- 
ality. All respondents were asked, "How much faith do you have in this guarantee?" 
Two said they did not have faith in the promise; S5 percent had complete faith in the 
confidentiality guarantee; the rest said that they did not care (often saying they 
"had nothing to hide"). 

* 

Folio w-Up Data Collections 

As shown in Figure 1, the design of the Monitoring the Future study calls for 
longitudinal 'follow-ups of each graduating class. The follow-ups are to be conducted 
by mail on an annual basis for a period of six years following high school graduation. 
By 1981 the design calls for follow-ups of six different panels — samples from the 
high school classes of 1975 through 1980; the follow-up questionnaires will be mailed 
to respondents from the high school classes sampled during the preceding six years. 

Subsamples for Follow-ups. Given the considerable cost and staff effort involved in 
conducting follow-up surveys— particularly when up to six previous classes are to be 
followed— we decided to select only a subsample of each origins! class sample for 
inclusion in the follow-up panel. For subsampling purposes, the respondents from 
each year's senior class are divided into two strata. The first stratum consists of all 
individuals whose questionnaire responses indicate that they used marihuana on 
twenty or more occasions during the past month, i.e., on nearly a daily basis, or used 
some other illicit drug(s) at least once during the month prior to the^nior year data 
collection. (Between 15 percent and 20 percent of the total base-year sample falls 
into this stratum.) About 30 percent of these individuals are included in the follow- 
up data collection. The other stratum consists of all other respondents. About 10 
percent of them are included in the follow-up data collections. 



♦The follow-up design and procedures were modified extensively after the 1977 
data collection. This section describes the new approach. In 1976 and 1977 follow- 
ups, larger numbers of individuals were invited to participate and no payment was 
used; but the response rates were about 65 percent in the first year of follow-up and 
still lower in the second year. These rates were judged by the investigators to be 
inadequate, so more intensive procedures were developed for use on smaller samples. 
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The rationale for oviLB-juuipling drug users, as defined in the first stratum, is 
two-fold. First, the study ss^designed to monitor drug use, and this is by far the 
single most important acea of research treated in the project. Second, the 
proportions of the age groq>*:using each of the illicit drugs other than marihuana are 
sufficiently low that over-sampling is needed to produce enough o^es for detailed 
analysis. The sameis true for daily marihuana users. 

The"~process of subsampling within each stratum is carried out using a random 
procedure in whid: the probability of any individual being selected for follow-up is 
proportional to his/her base-year sampling weight. As we noted earlier, the base- 
year sampling procedure is such-that^sampling weights are necessary. In particular, 
the fact that our data collection may include as many as *00 seniors per high school 
means that some schools are repcesented by nearly *00 students, whereas other 
smaller schook may be-representecfcby only 100 or fewer. The result is that students 
from small schools are likely to ha»e^iugherweights (i.e., be counted more heavily) 
than itudents from larger schools* This variation in sampling weights arises from 
administrative needs in the base-year data collection; but for the follow-up data 
collections it is much more efficient to have- essentially equal weights. By 
subsampling with probabiM^of selection proportional to base-year sampling weight, 
we end up with f oUow-i^^^||iglifcthat are equaL foridrtuaily all respondents within 
each stratum. (To adji i Tifciw Wm^v i^eg=-saro|>lingy follow-up respondents in the "drug 
use" stratum have weightawir lliliil^the aze of the weights of those in the second 
stratum.) 

A more detailed disnrtsi on-cfctfae method for drawing the follow-up subsample 
is presented in ApipencUx: JE,*along ^citii son^ ^camples. Also illustrated there are 
the methods and rationaleslfbi generating the:f oBow-up sampling weights. 

The subsampling procedures described above are applied to each graduating 
class, thereby producing the targetrsamplerf or a longitudinal panel which will then 
be involved in six annuaLfollow^tqvda^ coUectnas. Each such target sample is then 
split into two equal halves: (cutticig across»:ix>tb::tiie strata discussed above and all 
base-year schools). Req^ondeats in onei: baS are asked to complete follow-up 
questionnaires on the first; third,2a:dfifthif(earsafter graduation; those in the other 
half are asked to do^so on the secood, fourth, aiKLsixdi years after graduation. This 
strategy, whic± is SLostrated in: Figure 2, p e rmi=fi» us to have twice as many 
respondents fa3m^gsieadass:3SxwefwouIdtjf i^ to the same individualstall 

six times; Tbedbiannual, cather^tfaaasannuai^^acticipattion also reduces the burden on 
any one respondent. Howeveiv use 3a£t±iese:^^ still provides enough 

detail on each^articipant to pecmir f airlygdetaaedaiongitudinal ansdysis. Finally, 
the fact that laalf the f ollow-up^icespondeots irmiv^ju y class are surveyed one year, 
and the othenbalf are surveyedrthe next^ tnearas that we retain the capability of 
doing detailed^nend analyses on anrannuaLbasis. 

Follow-gpgrocedores. The f oUow-opcproGeduces consist largely of a series of 
mailings. Tbcfirst itesrls a newslettersscdlediznrBecember, which describes some 
of the projecfSndingsdor that year and^feo announces that there will be a follow- 
4ap data collectiondn asfenr months. Inclucfal with the newsletter is a card asking the 
aaespondent townfrirrate any diange of ^address or (iir the case of women who marry) 
:c±ange of naxae. ThissoSling thus serves three distinct purposes: (a) it gives all 
Tthe respondenesssomeiEeedback from the earliendata collection; (b) it announces tne 
&rthcomingrdatta*:ccriSec&>n to potential participants; and (c) it provides an occasion 
for updating~tfaesfile!:iafiBames and addresses. 
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Plgure 2. lAKGET SAMPLES FOR A OTVER CIASS 



Approximate 
Age 


"Grade Level" 


Approximate 
Number 
Targeted 


18 


Senior year 


18,000 


19 


1 yr. past H*S. 


1,200 


20 


2 yr* past H*S. 


1,200 


21 


3 yr* past H*S. 


l;200 


22 


4 yr* past H*S* 


1,200 


23 


5 yr* past H*S. 


1,200 


24 


6 yr* past H*S. 


1,200 



Sid^san^lc 
Group 



Kunber 
Targeted for 
Longitudinal 
Analysis 



A and B 
A 

B 



) 



2,400 
2,400 

2,400 

2,400 



^e-Year 



Example: High School Class of 19783ollov-^ Schedule 

FollowPp Years 



J^978 Subsampling process 
.200 (A) - 
,200 (B) - 



18,000-4 2,400 



1979 
1,200 



1980 1981 
> 1,200 



1,200- 



1982 1983 1984 

> 1,200 

^ 1,200 > 1,200 
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The next mailing consists of the questionnaire used in the follow-up study, senr 
out in late March or early ApriL Enclosed with eadi questionnaire- is a ched< for 
five dollars made out to the respondent. Return postage-paid mailixig envelopes are 
provided, and an address correction form is attached to the back of the 
questionnaire. The mailing label containing the respondent's name and address is 
affixed to the form (and is visible through a window in the original mailing 
envelope^ respondents are asked to separate the. form from the questionnaire 
(leaving only a code number to identify the questionnaire). 

Respondents are asked to correct any errors in the mailing lat>el, provide 
information on any change in their names or addresses, and then mail the card back 
separately* This procedure of having a name and address card that is separated from 
the questionnaire is closely parallel to the procedure used in the base-year data 
collection, and is designed to provide the same high degreer^of confidratiality. 

Within a week after the initial mailing of questionoBsres, postcards are sent to 
all target respondents. The message is a word of thanksaeo those who already have 
completed their questionnaires, plus a reminder to the laest tharthe questionnaires 
are very important to us and that we hope for an early response. 

The next steps in the process are contingent upon receipt or non-receipt of a 
completed questionnaire. About two to three weeks after the initial questionnaire 
mailing, a letter is sent to ail those who have not yet responded indicating that we 
have not received the questionnaire and urging them to conplete and return it as 
soon as possible. About two weeks later an attempt is inad^ to telephoTie ail those 
who still have not responded. Rnally, several wee!<s latecs^ thank-you letters are 
sent to all who completed the follow-up questionnaire. 

For the 1978 follow-up of the subsample from tfie classes of 1975, 1976, and 
1977, the overall response rate exceeded 80 percent. Fomhe class of 1977, the 
response rate was 85.8 percent. We consider this to b^a high rate:of success for a 
mailed questionnaire. Accordingly, we plan to follow basically the^^same follow-up 
procedures in future years. 



Overview and Conceptual Framework 

Our measures focus on a wide range of behaviors, social values, experiences, 
plans, concerns, and general lifestyle orientations. The base-year questionnaire 
items are kept largely unchanged from year to year, thus: permitting us to compare 
different graduating classes in their responses to the same questions. (However, 
some sections are used for the inclusion of variables whidx are measured on a more 
intermittent basis.) Similarly, much of the questionnaire content used in the follow- 
up is kept identical to the base-year content to permit an^assessment of longitudinal 
diange. 

Of course, we are interested not only in assessing the amount of diange but 
also in learning about the causes of changes and whether there is differential change 
among different subgroups of individuals. It is essential, therefore, that our 
measures not be limited just to the attitudinal and behavioral dimensions we are 
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interested in monitoring, but that they include background and demographic 
variables as well as important post-high school experience and environmental 
characteristics. 

We have found it useful to distinguish four broad areas of measurement 
content: 

"Monitorerf* attitudes and behaviors (repeated in base-year and follow-up data 
collections); 

Background and demographic characteristics (measured in base-year only); 

High sdiool experiences, role behaviors, and satisfactions (measured in base- 
year only); and 

Post-high school experiences, role behaviors, and satisfactions (measured in 
follow-up only). 

Figure 3 presents a schematic representation of these four areas of measurement. 
Note that the lower boxes on both the left and right sides of the figure are identical 
in content, representing the fact that the monitored variables are included in both 
base-year and follow-up questionnaires. 

The arrows shown in Figure 3 represent types of causal connections that can be 
explored using the data we are collecting from any one class or cohort. We assume 
that background and demographic variables will have an impact on the monitored 
variables measured in both the base-year and follow-up data collections (as shown by 
arrows a and b), and also upon post-high school experiences (arrow c). We expect 
that some of the attitudes and behaviors measured in the senior year of high school 
will predict (and perhaps be causes of) post-high school experiences (arrow d), and 
they also surely will be' strong predictors of later responses to the same questions 
(arrow e). Arrow f denotes the important impact we expect post-high school 
experiences to have on some of the attitudes and behaviors we monitor, but we also 
acknowledge (with arrow g) that in some instances the causal direction may be 
largely in the opposite direction. This conceptual framework is not a detailed recipe 
for relational analyses, but it indicates simply the classes of relationships that can 
be examined within the longitudinal panels created for each senior class. Not shown 
in Figure 3 are the relational analyses which can be conducted using some of the 
monitored variables to explain other monitored variables (e.g., relating lifestyle 
orientations to various patterns of drug use) or the cross-cohort analyses discussed 
earlier. 



Outline of Questionnaire Content 

It is beyond the scope and purposes of this report to present a detailed listing 
of questionnaire content which appropriately would be classified into each of the 
categories in Figure 3. Instead, we present in Table 1 a somewhat more detailed 
outline of the major content areas. The table is organized according to the several 
areas of measurement content introduced above. A few general comments about 
each of these areas are offered below: 
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ngnre 3. COHGEPTOAL FRAMEHOBK TOR HEASDREMEHX ANALYSIS OF TUOk 
DERIVED mm A SINGLE COHORT 



8eac/Rjice/Afe 

Hone Emrirooant 

Larger Seci«I E favlr o uae nt 



HIGH SCaOOL SXFBltlSBCESy S0U 
BEHAVIORS, & SAXISPACnOKS 

Educ«tioDaI Experiences 
BoipIoyBent Experiences . 



ICHITOHSD VARIABLES^ BRDC 
BEHAVIORS, AmXDDBS, 6 
RKIiATro MCTQR8 



Exposure ft irailebility 
Use of Licit & Illicit Drugs 
0se in Different Settings 
Drug-Releted Problems 
Reesons for Use, Abstention 
Attitudes 4 Beliefs about Drugs 
Attitudes of Significant Others 
Sources for Drag Counseling 
Exposure to Drag Education 

mqhuored variables? other 

Life-Style Orientations 
Views about Social Institutions 
Personality Characteristics 
Intergroup k Interpersonal 

Attitudes 
Life Satisfaction/Happiness 




POST-HIGH SCHOOL EXPERIENCES, 
ROLE BEHAVIORS, ft SATISFACTimS 

Educational Experiences 
Employment Experiences 
Military Service 
Marriage ft Parenthood 
Sources of Financial Support 



MONITORED VARIABLSSt DR06 
BEHAVIORS, ATTITDDS8, ft 
RKIiATED FACTORS 



Exposure ft Availability 
Use of Licit ft Illicit Drags 
Use in Different Settings 
Drag-Related Problems 
Reasons , for Use, Abstention 
Attitudes ft Beliefs about Drags 
Attitudes of Significant Others 
Sources for Drag Counseling 
Exposure to Drag Education 

MONITCAED VARIABLES: OTHER 

Life-Style Orientations 
Vievs about Social Institutions 
Personality Characteristics 
Intergroup ft Interpersonal 

Attitudes 
Life Satisfaction/Happiness 



Base-year Measures 

(Senior year of high school) 



Follow-up Measures 
(1,2,3,4,5 and 6 years 
after high school) 



^4 
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Monitored Variables; Drug Behaviors and Drug Attitudes, The measures of 
drug use and attitudes lie at the center of this system of monitoring. (They 
represent about *0 percent of the total space available in the base-year and follow- 
up questionnaires.) As Table 1 indicates, the measures include use of both licit and 
illicit substances, attitudes about use, and related information* The key drug use 
measures are presented in Appendix C; a number of other measures dealing with 
attitudes, perceptions, and beliefs about drugs are included elsewhere in the 
questionnaires. 

Monitored Variables; Other Relevant Social Values, Attitudes, and Behaviors . 
The other variables tiiat are monitored cover views about personal life-styles, 
confidence in social institutions, intergroup and interpersonal attitudes, and 
additional social and ethical issues. (Taken together, these variables comprise 
roughly another *0 percent of total questionnaire space.) All of these dimensions 
are related to the dianging life experiences of young adults in America, and many 
have been shown to relate — directly or indirectly — ^to changing patterns of drug use 
(Suchman, 136S; Clark and Levine, 1971; Groves, 1973; Johnston, 1973b; and others). 

It is not possible, nor would it be appropriate, to devote the same level of data 
collection effort to eadi of these areas as we devote to drug use and attitudes. Our 
strategy has been to make use of multiple questionnaire forms in which basic drug 
use measures are included for all respondents, but the other monitored topics 
(including attitudes, beliefs, and perceptions about drugs) are spread out among five 
different subsamples. The net effect of this strategy is to permit a mudi more 
extensive measurement of the drug variables and the non-drug variables than would 
otherwise be feasible. 

Background Variables. A number of background dimensions are measured in 
the initial data collection, including sex, race, age, parental education (an indicator 
of socioeconomic level), region, and urbanicity. The measures of these dimensions 
are presented in Appencfix D. 

High School Experiences, Role Behaviors, and Satisfactions. A number of 
measures of school performance and adjustment are included here, since our own 
earlier research has demonstrated their connection with the use of illegal drugs and 
with other delinquent benavior (Bachman, 1970; Bachman et al., 1971; Johnston, 
1973b; Bachman et al., 1978; Johnston et al., 1978). 

Post-High School Experiences, Role Behaviors, and Satisfactions. Social 
environments such as college, military service, or civilian employment all are known 
to be linked to patterns of drug use and attitudes (Johnston, 1973b; O'Donnell et al., 
1976; Bachman, O'Malley, & Johnston, 1978). It seems likely that such areas of post- 
high sdiool experiences will continue to influence, and be influenced by, drug use 
and attitudes— al^hou^ there is little reason to suppose that the patterns of 
relationship will remain unchanged throu^out the seventies and beyond. Thus, for 
each of the areas noted above, we measure key experiences during the six years 
following high sdiool. The same is true for the role transitions of marriage and 
parenthood— the effects of whidi are less well understood at the present time. 
Appendix E presents the measurement section common to all follow-up forms whidi 
includes a number of the posthi^ school exp>eriences and attainments of our 
respondents. 
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TaUe 1. MEASUREMENT CONTENT 



MONITORED YARIAaLES; DRUG BEHAVIORS, ATTITUDES, 6c RELATED FACTORS 



EXPOSURE AND AVAILABILITY (for various drugs) 

E3q>osure to people who were using 
Proportion of friends using 
Perceived availability 

USE OF LICIT AND ILUOT DRUGS (13 classes) . 

Montiily prevalence and frequency of use 
Annual prevalence and frequency of use 
Lifetime prevalence and frequency of use 
Indirect measures of quantity used per occasion 
Mode of administration (selected dhigs) 
Patterns of multiple drug use: concurrent 
Patterns of multiple dmg use: not concurrent 
Age at fim use 
Attempts to qidt 
Felt need to quit or cut back 
E3q)ected future use 

Prescribed use of psychotherapeutic drugs 

Use of over-the-counter psychoactives (^ classes) 

FREQUENCY OF USE IN DIFFERENT SETTINGS (various drugs) 

While alone 
With a few friends 
At parties 
With spouse/date 
With adults 
At home 
At school 
Inacar 

During the daytime 

DRUG-RELATED PROBLEMS (various dhigs) 

Checklist of 15 problems 
Having "bad trips" 

Auto accidents and violations under the Influence 
REASONS FOR USE, ABSTENTION, AND TERMINATION OF USE (various drugs) 




Table 1. MEASUREMENT CONTENT (cont.) 



ATTITUDES AND BEUEFS REGARDING THE USE OF VARIOUS DRUGS 

Personal disapproval 

Etoceived harmfulness 

Social connotations attached to use 

Attitudes regarding use by own chil<fren 

Preferred legal status (various drugs) 
Preferences on marihuana decriminalization 

ATTITUDES OF SIGNIHCANT OTHERS (regarding various drugs) 

Parental awareness of use 

Perceived parental disapproval of use 

Perceived friends' disapproval of use 

Perceived status attached to use in tiw school 

Perceived social connotations of use by respondent's acquaintances 

DRUG COUNSELING: RATING OF VARIOUS HELPGIVING SOURCES 

EXPOSURE TO DRUG EDUCATION 
Types 

Rated helpfulness 
Effect on use 



MCTflTORED VARIABLES: OTHER 



UFE^STYLE VALUES, ATTITUDES AND BEHAVIORS 

Educational values, preferences, expectations, and e5q)ericnces 

Vocational values, occupational asjnrations and experiences ^ 

FamUy structure, marriage, and sex role preferences and experiences 

Material life-style and aspirations 

Patterns of recreational and leisure bAavior 

Religious practices and views 

Political participation and views 

Views on family planning and population 

Views on conservation and poUution control 

Distributive equity: Concepts of equity and sharing of resources 

Concern with social problems f adng the nation 

Values, attitudes and expectations about social d«nge 



VIEWS ABOUT SOCIAL INSTITUTIONS 

Educational system and its opportunities 
Economic system and its opportunities 
Government and political leadership 
Military system 
Other social institutions 
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TaUe 1. MEASUREMENT CONTENT (conU 



PERSONAUTY CHARACTERISHCS 
Self-esteem 

Internal control (locus of control) 

INTERGROUP AND INTERPERSONAL ATTITUDES 

Race relations 
Inter-generational relations 
Radius of conce r n for other people 

DELINQUENT BEHAVIOR 

Theft and vandalism 
Interpersonal aggression 

VICTIMIZATION 



LIFE SATISFACTION/HAPPINESS 

Global satisfaction 

Specific satisfactions (13 domains) 



BACKGROUND VARIABLES 
(Base-year data collection only) 



PERSON CHARACTERISTICS 

Sex 

Race 

Age 

HOME ENVIRONMENT 

Parental education 
Household j:omposition 

LARGER SOCL\L ENVIRONMENT 
Region 

Urbanidty (senior year) 
Urbanidty while growing up 
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Tfible 1. MEASUREMENT CONTENT (cont.) 



HIGH SCHOOL EXPERIENCES, ROLE BEHAVIORS, AND SATISFACTIONS 

i&ase-year data collection only) 



EDUCATIONAL EXPERIENCES 
Grades in high school 

Self-concept of intelligence and school ability 
Curriculum 

Satisfaction with hi^ school experiences 
Absenteebm 

Perceptions of school characteristics 

Selected sdiool characteristics (derived from aggregated data) 
Victimization in school 

EMPLOYMENT EXPERIENCES 
Pay 

Hours worked 

POST-HIGH SCHOOL EXPERIENCES, ROLE BEHAVIORS, AND SATISFACTIONS 
(Follow-up data collection only} 



EDUCATIONAL EXPERIENCES 

College attendance 

Academic performance (grades) 

Field of study (academic major) 

Satisfaction with educational attainment/experience 

EMPLOYMENT EXPERIENCES 
Pay 

* Type and status of job 
Organizational setting 
Unemployment experiences 
Job satisfaction 



MILITARY SERVICE 

MARRIAGE AND PARENTHOOD 
Marital status 

Number (and ages) of cMdren 
Satisfactions 

SOURCES OF FINANCIAL SUPPORT 




Questionnaire Organization and Format 



Five Different Questionnaire Forms> There are actually five different 
questionnaire forms for both base-year and follow-up data collections. The use of 
multiple forms is made possible by the fact that we survey a large number of high 
school seniors in each base-year data collection; it is made desirable by the fact that 
we wish to monitor a good many more variables than can be covered in a single 
questionnaire requiring only one class period to complete. (One major advantage of 
keeping the administration within the confines of a single class period is that the 
disruption of the school's schedule is minimized; thus, a higher proportion of schools 
are willing to participate. Secondly, a *5 to 50 minute questionnaire has a better 
chance of maintaining respondent involvement than a longer one, oarticularly during 
the follow-up phase.) 

It is not necessary for our present purposes to review the differences from one 
questionnaire form to another, except to note that Form 1 deals in greater detail 
•with drug use and reasons for drug use than any of the remaining forms. Because 
these detailed questions about drugs require more space than most other questions. 
Form 1 requires more pages than the other forms (but generally does not take longer 
to complete). Forms 2 through 5, both base-year and follow-up, are 12 pages long; 
the base-year version of Form 1 is 20 pages and the follow-up version is 16 pages. 

Forms 2 through 5 all have five "parts" (Part A through Part E); and the format 
is basically the same for each of these forms, both base-year and follow-up.* Form 1 
base-year has four parts and Form 1 follow-up has three parts. An overview of the 
several parts of the base-year and follow-up versions of each questionnaire is 
presented in Figure 4; it will be helpful in guiding our discussion. 

Matching Base- Year and Follow-up Questionnaires. One point that must be 
kept in mind is that follow-up respondents always receive the follow-up form which 
matches their base-year form. Thus, for example, those who complete Form 1 of the 
base-year questionnaire wil!, if selected for fcllow-up, always receive the Form 1 
follow-up questionnaire. The same is true for each of the other forms. This 
matching is crucial for longitudinal analysis of change, since it means that the 
questions which are repeated from one year to another are answered by the same 
. respondents. 

As Figure 4 indicates, the amount of material from each base-year form which 
is repeated in the corresponding follow-up form is quite substantiai. Part A of each 
form is identical in base-year and follow-up versions, and the same is true for Part D 
(except for Form 1). Moreover, in Form 2 through 5 the base-year and follow-up 
versions of Part B (drug use measures) are identical except for one question. (The B 
section of Form 1 provides an extended treatment of drug use; the follow-up version 
is in most respects identical to the base-year version except that some questions are 
omitted in the follow-up.) The material in Part C emphasizes background and other 
demographic data in the base-year version, while in the follow-up version there is 
more stress placed on current activities and events of the past year. Nevertheless, 
even in this section there are quite a number of items that are identical or closely 
parallel for the base-year and follow-up versions. Part E in Forms 2 through 5 is 
reserved for material which may be different in base-year and follow-up versions; 
yet even in this section it has often proven useful to have identical questions in both 
versions. In sum, the great majority of questions in each form are identical in the 
base-year and follow-up versions. 
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Figure 4. OVERVIEW OF QUESTIONNAIRE FORMATS 
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* This section is identical in the base-year and follow Mp forms of the sane number. 
For example » Section A in Form 1 in the follow-up is idi^ntical to Sectic^. A of 
Form 1 in the base-year. 

** This section is identical for base-year and follow-up except for one quastion* 
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Stability in Questionnaire Content ftom Year to Year, Another crucial factor 
for the analysis of change has already been implied in the discussion above; most of 
the questions in each form are unchanged from one year to the next. Thus, for 
example, while it is true that Part A of Form 2 was identical in the 1976 base-year 
and follow-up versions, it is also true that in the 1977 questionnaires Part A of Form 
2 was identical to the 1976 version. Beginning with the 1976 data collection, there 
is little or no change from one year to the next in Parts A, B and C of each form of 
the questionnaire* Parts D and E, on the other hand, are subject to some change 
from year to year in order to introduce new items and also to be able to place some 
items, which seem well-suited to being monitored every two or three years rather 
than, annually, onto a more intermittent schedule of measurement.* 

Key Measures Appearin^^ in All Forms. We have noted that the use of five 
different forms permits a substantial increase in the amount of material that can be 
covered in a fixed administration time. However, one limitation of this approach is 
that items which appear in different forms cannot be related to each other directly 
in analyses. For many of the measures that are being monitored, this does not 
represent a serious problem. On the other hand, there are certain key demographic 
and experiential dimensions that seemed essential to include in all forms. These are 
covered in Part C, which is identical across all questionnaire forms (with some 
differences between the base-year and follow-up versions). It is also important that 
drug use data be collecre;! for all respondents, first because much of the drug use 
that is monitored is relatively rare and thui requires larger numbers of respondents, 
and also because a central purpose of the study is to rebate the drug use measures to 
all other measures in the several questionnaire forms. Accordingly, the drug use 
segment (Part B) is identical in Forms 2 through 5 (and also identical for base-year 
and follow-up versions except for a single item). Moreover, the more extensive drug 
usage section in Form 1 includes a counterpart to each of the drug usage items in 
Forms 2 through 5. 

Summary of Questionnaire Format Design and Rationale. In order to cover a 
broader range of topics, the Monitoring the Future study uses five different 
questionnaire forms. All respondents selected for longitudinal study are sent follow- 
up questionnaire forms that match their base-year forms. Thus, in effect, we can 
think of starting five parallel longitudinal panels each year, corresponding to Forms 1 
through 5. Large portions of each questionnaire form are designed to remain 
constant from one year to another, and also to appear in both base-year and follow- 
up versions. This continuity makes possible a detailed monitoring of change on an 
annual basis. HoWever, provision is also made for some content revision from year 
to year in the last two sections of each form, thus permitting new measurement 



♦The 1975 data collection was the first for the project and thus involved only 
base-year questionnaires. There were several exceptions to the formatting 
described here. There were only three parts — Part A in 1975 was similar to the 
current Part A, Part B in 1975 included nearly the same material as appears in the 
current Parts B and C, and Part C in 1975 included materials simUar to that in the 
current Parts D and E. The questionnaires in 1975 were four pages longer than the 
current versions and involved more duplication of items across forms. After the 
first year of experience, it became clear that the questionnaires required some 
shortening. In effect, the questionnaires beginning with 1976 are somewhat reduced 
in length from the 1975 versions, but most of the current items appeared also in 
1975. Thus, in spite of the revision and refinement in formatting, most the current 
items permit trend analyses going back to 1975. 
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topics to be introduced and others to be monitored on two-year or three-year cycles. 
Key background and experience measures, including measures of drug use, are 
covered by identical questions in cdl five forms. 

The great advantage of the use of multiple forms is the possibilities for 
expanded measurement coverage. A corollary advantage is that a number of similar 
questions can be spread across several forms without causing the problems of 
redundancy that they \vould introduce if all placed in a single form. Responses to 
survey questions arc? notoriously susceptible to the particular wordings employed, 
and sometimes subtle differences in question statements can lead to substantially 
different response patterns. Therefore, in some content areas alternative question 
wordings have been used in different forms, thus making it possible to determin** 
whether trends and relationships are essentially the same across the several 
versions. 

The use of multiple forms has, of course, added some complexities to the 
process of questionnaire design and survey administration. However, we have tried 
to design the questionnaires so as to minimize these, and we feel that the benefits 
are well worth the costs. 

Representativeness and Validity* 

The samples for this study are intended to be representative of high school 
seniors throughout the States. We have ^already discussed the fact that this 
definition of the sample excludes one important portion of the age cohort: those 
who have dropped out of high school before nearing the end of the senior year. But 
given the specific aim of representing high school seniors, it will now be useful to 
consider the extent to whidi the obtained samples of schools and students are likely 
to be representative of all seniors, and the degree to which the data obtained are 
likely to.be valid. 

* We can distinguish at least four ways in which survey data of this sort might 
fall short of being fully accurate: (1) some samp^^d schools refuse to participate, 
which could introduce some bias; (2) the failure to obtain questionnaire data from 
100 percent of the students sampled in participating schools could also introduce 
bias; (3) the answers provided by participating students are open to both conscious 
and unconscious distortions, which could reduce validity; and (*) limitations in 
sample size and/or desijgn place limits on the accuracy of estimates. The effects of 
this last factor can be estimated statistically, and several illustrations are provided 
later. The possible effects of the other three factors, however, are not amenable to 
such precise quantifications; instead, we must rely on informed judgement. In the 
following sections we discuss and offer our judgments on each, elaborating on the 
facts which underlie our inferences. 

School- Participation. As we noted earlier, each school is asked to participate 

for two years; therefore, a new half -sample (about 65 schools) is recruited each 
year. When a school is unwilling c for some reason unable to participate, a 
substitute school is selected to match the originally sampled school in terms of 
geographic composition, size, and racial composition. Our most recent experience 



♦This section of the paper is adapted from an earlier report (Johnston, 
Bachman, & O'Malley, 1977). We acknowledge with gratitude the substantial 
contribution made by Patrick O'Malley to this section. 



involves sdiools contacted in the fail of 1977 and asked to participate in the 1978 
and 1979 data collections. Ei^ty percent of those contacted agreed to participate 
and actually did. (In addition, 98 percent of the schools which first participated in 
1977 agreed to their second year of participation in 1978.) 

Securing the cooperation of selected schools is often a long and arduous 
process. No school is an isolated unit; each is part of a larger local school district or 
system. Frequently, approval for a school's participation in the survey is required 
from some offidal in addition to the principal of the selected school. In some cases 
this is the si^rintendent or, particularly in the larger systems, an official whose 
approval is required for all research conducted in the system. 

Complicating the process is the fact that considerable variation exists in the 
local laws governing research conducted in schools. In some cases, parental consent 
must be obtained. School boards, teacher associations, and parent associations all 
may have a voice in whether or not a school participates. 

Efforts to secure cooperation entail letters, telephone calls, and occasionally a 
personal visit from some member of the survey staff. Most of this personal contact 
is now being carried out by University of Michigan doctoral students who have had 
previous experience themselves in school administration, either as superintendents, 
principals, or other high level administrators. 

The standard procedure involves an initial telephone contact with the principal 
of a selected school after s/he has received a letter of invitation. Many of the 
refusals come at this point. The reasons most commonly given are that the school 
objects to using student time for surveys, that the school has already participated in 
too many surveys that year, that there is some temporary crisis or disruption in the 
system that year (mandatory integration, a teacher strike, budgetary difficulties), 
that the necessary people will not approve the survey due to its content, or that they 
fear adverse parental reaction to a survey dealing with social issues. Often a 
principal will want, or be required, to obtain approval from another source even if 
the principal favors participation. The reasons given for refusal at these higher 
levels tend to be the same as those listed above. 

It should be remembered that there is no concrete incentive or reward for a 
sdiool's participation, other than a promise of future reports from the study. 
Therefore, the major motivation for most administrators is their desire to contribute 
to the goals of the research. Given the obstacles of the type listed above which 
arise from time to time in particular schools, it is not surprising that some decline 
to participate each year. 

Though somewhat of an aside, it may be useful to compare the participation 
rates obtained in this study with other studies of similar populations. The most 
comparable study was performed for the National Institute on Alcohol Abuse and 
Alcoholism (Rachal et al., 1975). This national study of drinking behavior among 
youth sampled classrooms from Grades 7 through 12 for questionnaire administra- 
tions in the spring of 1974 in a large (unspecified) number of schools. The 
researchers were able to obtain cooperation from 68% of the original classrooms, so 
presumably the school participation rates were about the same. This figure 
compares to an average school participation rate of 74 percent for the present study 
(1975 through 1978). 



Another large national study is the National Longitudinal Study of the High 
School Class of 1972. This study, whidi did not contain questions about drug use, 
obtained cooperation from 80% of the initially sampled schools (Fetters, 1975). The 
Youth in Transition Study samples of high school students, conducted at the Institute 
for Social Research in 1966, obtained a school participation rate of 81% (Bachman, 
1970). HnaUy, the congressionally mandated EquaUty of Educational Opportunity 
study, conducted in 1965, obtained pupU questionnaires and tests from no more than 
67% of the sampled high s<±ools (Coleman et al., 1966). 

Given the sensitive nature of the questions in the present study, and the 
increased conservatism of school administrators concerning research (because of the 
new, poorly understood privacy laws), we feel that the present partiapation rates 
are about as good as can be managed in a survey of this type. 

It is reasonable to ask whether nonparticipation of some of the originally 
sampled schools is likely to have a significant effect on the findings. Insofar as 
population estimates are concerned, the answer depends on two factors: the size of 
the refusal rate and the simUarity of the substitute schools to the original schools 
they are replacing. With respect to the first factor, we expect that about one-fifth 
of the schools will be substitutes during any given year. With respect to the second 
factor, the substitutes are chosen to be simUar as possible to the original school. 
There is no particular reason to expect that the students in schools which refuse are 
ereatly different from those in schools which agree to participate. The reasons for 
school nonparticipation are based primarily on general policy issues and/or on 
somewhat happenstance events which are not likely to relate sys^eniatically to 
student drug use. In sum, the school refusal rate is not excessively high compared 
with other school-based studies, and the substitute schools seem likely to be quite 
similar to the refusal sdiools. 

There is one additional point to be considered. Insofar as monitoring change is 
concerned, the effects of school nonparticipation should be minimal. Any 
systematic biases that might emerge (say, underrepresenting politicaUy conservative 
districts) should be approximately replicated from year to year, so the trend data 
should accurately reflect any major dianges which might be occurring. A partial 
check on the adequacy of the sample of schools is to compare trend data based on 
the total sample with trend data based only on the half-sample which remains 
constant from one year to the next. Since this half-sample consists of the same set 
of schools, the trends cannot be affected by schools' participation or refusal. We 
examined drug use trend estimates for 1975 and 1976, comparing the data from all 
schools with the data from only the constant half-sample. These wtimates were 
extremely simUar, suggesting that any errors due to sampling of schools is constant. 

Studen t Participation. We are now obtaining useable questionnaires from over 
80% of the seniors in our target sample (a figure whidi, inddentaUy, compares 
favorably with most national household surveys these days). WhUe a very few (tmder 
2%) explicitly refuse to complete the questionnaires, most of the non-respondents 
are absent from school on the day of the administration. (Absent^ rates tend to be 
higher than, average in the last third of senior year due to several factors, 
particularly a higher frequency of extracurricular activities.) Becauseonly one 
Jurvey administration is conducted in each school (except in cases wha-e the 
participation rate is less than 70%), students who are absent from class on that day 
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are excluded. Since students with higher absentee rates tend to have higher than 
average rates of drug use (Kandei, 1975), missing them is likely to have some effect 
on drug use estimates. 

It is possible to use -tfie absenteeism records of actual respondents in adjusting 
drug use cstimaccs to correct for absenteeism. The logic of the adjustment is as 
follows. A student's probability of being administered the questionnaire is inversely 
proportional to his or her. absentee rate. For example, students who are absent 
abCHJt half the time have only a 50% chance of being present on tiie survey day; but 
assuming that on any given day a random half of sudi students are present, their 
data can be double-weighted to represent the random half who are absent. One need 
only determine* the probability tiiat students who ^ present on the survey day 
would be present on any given day, whidi can be done by asking how many days 
chjring the past 20 days (for example) the student was absent. Eadi student's data 
can then be weighted by a factor equal to 20/(20 minus the number of days absent). 
Thus, a student absent zero days would have a weight equal to 1, and a student 
absent the maximum of 19 days would have a weight equal to 20. 

While this method of adjusting for absenteeism has some appeal, we have thus 
far elected not to incorporate the correction into the data we report. There are 
several reasons for this decision. First, after we made sudi adjustments to the drug 
usage rates using the data on absenteeism, we found that the adjusted figures were 
only slightly higher than the unadjusted ones. (For example, overall prevalence 
figures were usually increased by only one-half to two .percent for the various drugs.) 
The complexity of computing adjusted data did not seem to be justified by such 
slight dianges. Second, the very disparate weights created by this adjustment 
substantially increase the sampling variance (Kish, 1965, p. 560). Finally, as has 
been pointed out earlier, this study focuses on trends, and any systematic, consistent 
errors are not likely to affect trend data. Thus, we conclude that the effects of 
student nonparticipation on drug usage estimates are minimal and not worth the cost 
and difficulty of correction. 

Validity of Self-Report Data. A basic question in all survey work is the extent 
to which to believe what respondents say; in this case we are especially concerned 
with what they say about their use of drugs. While there is no cSrect, objective 
validation of our self-report measures, a good deal of inferential evidence exists to 
support their validity: 

1. A considerable proportion of respondents, over 60%, admit to some illegal 
use of drugs. 

2. There are some rather substantial and predictable relationships between 
self -reported drug use and other items dealing with attitudes about drug 
use, and with behaviors such as academic performance, delinquency, and 
the self -reported use of licit drugs (Johnston, 1973b; Johnston et al., 
1978). In other words, there is considerable empirical evidence of 
construct validity. 

3. The missing data rates on the drug use questions are just about normal for 
that point in the questi<Hinaire, even though respondents specifically are 
instructed to leave blank any questions they feel they cannot answer 
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honestly. For all drugs except marihuana, the rate of missing data runs 
between 2*5% and 3.0%, while Hie average amount of missing data for the 
preceding questions runs between 1.8% and 2.2%. For marihuana the 
mis5»ng data rate in 1977 is *.5%, suggesting rather slight underreporting 
by intentional skipping of questions. 

4. Althou^ the longitudinal design of the present study precludes our 
prox^ding absolute anonymity to respondents, anonymity hais appeared to 
make little dfference in self -reported drug use. Other investigators have 
compared groups differing in degree of anonymity and found little or no 
difference in self-reports (Haberman et al., 1972; Leutgert & Armstrong, 
1973). 

A number of methodological studies (e.g., Petzel, Johnson, & McKillip, 
1973) have included fictitious drugs in survey questionnaires. These 
fictitious drugs have shown very low levels of reported use, indicating that 
intentional overreporting is likely to be minimal. 

6. Studies employing other data collection methods have shown similar 
prevalence rates of drug use for the same age group (Abelson & Atkinson, 
1975; Abelson & Fishbume, 1976; Abelson^'Fishbume, & Cisin, 1977; and 
0*Donnell et al., 1976). 

7. Methodological studies have utilized various methods to determine the 
validity of self-report data: urinalysis for drug us^ polygraph verifica- 
tion; official police, court, and treatment agency documents; and reports 
by peers, parents, and teachers. Generally, the findings from these 
studies have been encouraging (see, for example, Amsel et al., 1976; 
Bonito et al., 1976). Gold has reviewed the literature on self-reported 
delinquent behavior of adolescents and concluded that "the best single 
measure of delinquent behavior available is self-report of delinquency, and 
(that)... it is accurate enough for use in rigorous researdi designs and with 
sophisticated statistics" (1977). 

While there is almost certainly some degree of underreporting of illicit drug 
use on self -report surveys, we feel that it is far less than most people intuitively 
assume. Further, for purposes of monitoring trends across time, a fairly constant 
degree of underreporting should have almost no effect on trend estimates. (For a 
further discussion of this latter point, see Johnston, 1977.) 

Accuracy of the Sample. The errors possible in an estimate based on a sample 
survey can be classified into two categories— sampling and nonsampling. Having just 
discussed three possible sources of nonsampling errors, we ^1 now focus on 
sampling error. Sampling error occurs because observations are made on only a 
sample rather than the entire population under study. There are roughly three 
million seniors located in more than twenty thousand high schools throughout the 
coterminous United States. Our samples of about 1S,000 seniors clustered in about 
125 to 130 schools can provide dose, but less than perfect, estimates of the reponses 
that would be obtained if all schools and all seniors were asked to particpate. 

One cannot know for any particidar statistic exactly how much error has 
resulted from sampling; however, one can make reasonably good estimates of 
confidence intervals, or ranges within >vhich the value would be likely to fall if all 
sdiools and all seniors were invited to p>articipate, rather than using only samples of 



seniors in samples of sdiools* In a recent report of drug use in the classes of 1975, 
1976, and 1977 (Johnston, Badiman, & O'Malley, 1977, Appendix B), we provided 
detailed tables of confidence intervals for percentages -based on the total Scimples 
and various subgroups, taking into account that sampling errors differ depending on 
the dtug involved (since clustering by s<*iools differs from one drug to another), the 
size of the percentage, and whether comparisons among groups or trends across time 
are involved* 

For purposes of this report, it is sufficient to note that no confidence intervals 
for the total sample in 1977, or for trends from 1976 to 1977, exceed a value of + 2.5 
percentage points. The great majority of confidence intervals are considerably 
smaller. These levels of accuracy mean that an increase in annual prevalence of 
marihuana use from 44.5 percent for the class of 1976 to 47.6 percent for the class 
of 1977 is statistically significant (p < .01^ it also means that the much smaller 
increases in annual prevalence of cocaine use (from 6.0 percent to 7.2 percent) and 
use of opiates other than heroin (from 5.7 percent to 6.4 percent) are also 
statistically significant (p< .01 and p <.05, respectively). On the whole, we feel that 
these samples are providing a high level of accuracy, thus permitting the reliable 
detection of fairly small trends from one year to the next. 

Consistency and the Measurement of Trends 

We have noted at several points in the above discussion that the Monitoring the 
Future project is designed specifically to measure dianges from one time to another. 
Accordingly, the measures and procedures have been standardized and applied 
consistently across each data collection. We have argued that to the extent that any 
biases remain because of Umits in school and/or student participation, and to the 
extent ti^t there are distortions Oack of validity) in the responses of some students, 
it seems very likely that such problems will exist in much the same way from one 
yeai' to the next. In other words, biases in the survey estimates should tend to be 
consistent from one year to another, leaving the measurement of trends relatively 
unctffected by such biases. 

The argument presented above may or may not seem plausible in the abstract; 
but it seems much more compelling when examined in the light of actual data from 
the first four surveys. Table 2 presents frequency of usage data for four drug 
classes. Two of these (amphetamines and tranquilizers) show great stability between 
1975 and 1978, not oniy in the overall prevalence rates but also in the detailed 
frequency distributions. We would have been pleased to have gotten this much 
replication based on independent samples of the same population in the same year, 
let alone over four years from four different samples of different populations. 
Having discovered many stable results of this type, we are increasingly confident 
that the estimates are accurate and that observed changes— even relatively small 
ones — are real. The two other cfrugs included in Table 2 (marihuana and cocaine) 
help to illustrate this point. With these drugs we observe rather small but consistent 
changes on a year-to-year basis over a three-year interval. The fact that the 
direction of movement over two or more of these sequential time intervals is 
consistent is what provides the most reassurance that genuine trends are occurring. 
In all cases there is an orderliness from one year to the next which suggests a high 
level of precision and sensitivity to trends. 



Tible 2. EXAMPLES Of TXERDS IN USE 
DURING THE FAST YEAR AMONG HIGH SCHOOL SENIORS, 
CLASSES OF 1975 THROUGH 1978 



USE DURING LAST 
12 MONTHS 


1975 


MARIHUARA 
1976 1977 


1978 


1975 


COCAINE 
1976 1977 


1978 


1975 


AMPHETAMINES 
1976 1977 


1978 


1975 


TRANQOILIZEKS 
1976 1977 1978 


No oceulons 


60.0 


55.5 


52.4 


49.8* 


94.4 


94.0 


92.8 


91.0** 


83.8 


84.2 


83.7 


82.9 


89.4 


89.7 


89.2 


90.1 


1-2 " 


8.7 


8.6 


8.9 


8.9 


3.3 


3-5 


4.0 


5,1 


5.5 


5.7 


5.7 


6.5 


5.4 


5.2 


5.1 


5.3 


3-5 " 


5.2 


5.9 


6.5 


6.5 


1.0 


1.2 


1.3 


1.7 


2.8 


2.9 


3.2 


3.4 


2.2 


2.2 


1.9 


2.1 


(i-9 " 


4.3 


4.7 


5.1 


5.4 


0.6 


0.6 


0.9 


0.9 


2.4 


2.3 


2.3 


2.3 


1.2 


1.3 


1.6 


1.0 


10-19 " 


5.5 


5.8 


6.3 


6.1 


0.4 


0.4 


0.5 


0.7 


2.4 


2.2 


2.5 


2.2 


0.9 


0.8 


1.1 


0.8 


2(^39 " 


4.5 


5.1 


5.6 


5.8 


0.2 


0.2 


0.2 


0,3 


1.6 


1.3 


1.5 


1.3 


0.5 


0.4 


0.5 


0.4 


40 or wrc 


11.7 


14.3 


15.1 


17.5 


0.2 


0.1 


0.2 


0,3 


1.5 


1.; 


1.2 


1.3 


0.4 


0.4 


0.5 


0.3 



*The proportion of 1978 seniors vho ssed e«rlhuaoi In the psst yesi Is significantly different fros 
the proportions of 1977 seniors (p <.05), 1976 seniors (p <.001), and 1975 seniors (p <.0Ol). 

**The proportion of 1978 seniors vho used cocalre In the past year Is significantly different froa the 
proportions of 1977, 1976, and 1975 seniors (p <.O01 in all cases). 
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ANALYSIS STRATEGIES AND POSSIBILITIES 



It does not seem useful in this paper to spell out the analysis techniques that 
are likely to be used in the Monitoring the Future project. Different analytic 
purposes will dictate different techniques, and it seems more appropriate to leave 
the discus^on of sudi procedures for the time when they are actually employed. But 
It may be u%ful to offer a lew observations about broad issues of analysis strategy 
and the neecl for multi-Krohort lon^tudinal data. 

We noted earlier that the study design will permit us to examine four kinds of 
trends: (1) changes from one graduating dess to another; (2) secular trends across a 
particular period of time (without reference to age); (3) life cycle or maturational 
changes; (4) longitudinal changes reflecting the differential impact of various post- 
high sdiool environments and experiences. The first three kinds of patterns can be 
discerned by u^ng a variety of analysis techniques including ones as simple as 
plotting mean scores for the different cohorts across tim^ the fourth pattern 
requires only a separation into subgroups (corresponding to different patterns of 
environments and e^q^eriences). Certainly there will be ample opportunity for more 
complex forms of statistical analysis; and some of our earlier work illustrates the 
kinds of procedures to be used (e.g., Badiman & 0*Malley, 1977; Johnston et al., 
197S). Nevertheless, it is likely that many of the most interesting and important 
findings to come from this study wll involve quite simple statistical procedures 
applied to an unusi^y ridi data set. 

The key to the richness of this data set is the fact that it grows out of a multi- 
cohort longitudinal design. Why is that form of design so important? One of the 
most convincing arguments is that social sdence data are subject to many 
interactions and extraneous factors, at least some of which are likely to change over 
time: 

Generalizations decay. At one time a conclusion describes the existing 
situation well, at a later time it accounts for rather little variance, and 
ultimately it is valid only as Wstory. The half-life of an empirical 
proposition may be great or small. The more open a system, the shorter 
the half-life of relations within it are likely to be (Cronbach, 1975, pp. 
122-123). 

The kinds of topics studied in the Monitoring the Future project-^-drug use, 
lifestyles, values and attitudes about social institutions and social issues — have been 
subject to a great deal of change within the last five to ten years. That pattern 
seems likely ^ to continue. The analysis problems posed by secular trends are 
particularly troublesome for any longitudinal study which follows a single cohort for 
some number of years. As several authors have pointed out (Buss, 1973; Sdiaie, 
1965), the data from such a study do not permit a clear distinction between genuine 
maturational dianges and those broad trends which affect society as a whole. The 
multi-cohort design of the present study will do much to avoid such problems. 

Possible Analyses of School Effects 

The great majority of the Monitoring the Future analyses will deal with total 
samples or witii subgroups defined according to personal characteristics or 
experiences. However,^e fact that the base-year samples are clustered in about 
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130 high schools opens up the possibility for analyses of systematic differences 
among schools. We are not optimbtic about finding many such differences which 
could be interpreted as "school effects," ^Our own work on the Youth in Transition 
project (Johnston, 1973a; Bachman & O'MaUey, 1977) is generaUy consistent with the 
lack of clear school effects reported in the extensive literature review by Averch et 
al. (197*) and also by 3encks and Brown (1975) in their recent analysis of Project 
Talent data. 

Our pessimism about finding differential high school effects applies to a 
considerable range of "cognitive" and also "non-cognitive" variables that have been 
studied by educational researchers. Nevertheless, there may be several specific 
areas of attitudes and behaviors in which differential school effects exist and can be 
documented. One such area includes interradal attitudes and behaviors. An 
examination of school differences in racial attitudes, as related to school size and 
school racial composition, was recently carried out by a doctoral student using data 
from this study (Fairchild, 1977). Another promising area for analysis of school 
differences includes drug usage and attitudes. Johnston's (1973b) analysis of the 
Youth in Transition sample found higher levels of drug usage in larger schools — a 
relationship that was not diminished when community size was controlled. A 
replication and probably an extension of those analyses is likely to be undertaken 
with the Monitoring the Future data. 

A Study of the Effects of Changes in Marihuana Laws 

There has been much discussion about criminal penalties for the use and/or 
possession of marihuana. On the one hand, it has been argued that the present laws 
in most states are hypocritical because they ^ply unreasonably heavy penalties for 
the use of one substance (marihuana) while permitting of another potentially 
more cbngerous substance (alcohol), that they cfiscriminate against the young, and 
that they divert a heavy proportion of law enforcement resources. On the other 
hand, it has been argued that legalization, or even decriminalization, of marihuana 
would lead to increased marihuana use, and perhaps increased use of other drugs. 

Some states have dianged their laws about marihuana, and others are about to 
do so. These law changes can be viewed as a group of "natural experiments." An 
assessment of the impact of these "experiments" on youth was not part of the 
ori^nal design of the Monitoring the Future project; however, such an assessment 
was anticipated in the design and later incorporated as a supplement to the project. 

The unique advantage of the Monitoring the Future study for such research on 
the impact of marihuana law changes is that the survey of the high school class of 
1975 provides "before" data <*tained prior to the enactment of the law changes. 
This provides crucial base-line information against which to measure trends. 
Moreover, the data from the "parent project*' provide rich possibilities for control or 
comparison groups against which to compare data from schools in "experimental" 
states. 

The effects of other policy dianges and intervention attempts in the future 
might also be assessed using the data from this ongoing series. One of the obstacles 
to such assessments in the past has been the absence of base line or "before" 
measures. With a full scale study in place, collecting broad epidemiological 
information on an ongoing basis, we may be able to avoid missing such important 
opportunities in the future. 
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APPENDIX A 

SAMPLING PROCEDURES AND SAMPLING WEIGHTS 
FOR FOLLOW-UP SURVEYS 



The method used for drawing a follow-up subsample from each sample of base- 
year respondents is described here, along with the methods for generating the 
sampling weights to be used in the analysis of the follow-up data. As has already 
been described in the text, the base year respondents are divided into two strata for 
follow-up sampling purposes — the "drug use"j stratum and a second stratum of those 
people not in the drug use stratum. (The "drug use" stratum includes those who 
reported using marihuana on twenty or more occasions, or another illicit drug on one 
or more occasions, during tiie month prior to the base-year survey).* For the 
purposes of illustrating the method used to subsample for follow-up surveys, 
however, we will begin by ignoring the issue of stratification, i^e^, we will for the 
moment act as if everyone falls into the "drug use" stratum. 

In Table A, we provide six examples of schools, indicating their follow-up 
subsampling proportions and follow-up weights. The sdiools were selected not to be 
representative, but rather to illustrate the full range of sizes, weights, etc. 

Perhaps the first point to be illustrated with Table A is the fact that the 
number of obtained respondents varies widely from one school to another (see 
column b). This variation is one of the factors determining the different sizes of the 
sampling weights (shown in column c), but it is by no means the only factor. The 
total contribution of each schoo! to the base-year weighted sample is shown in 
column d. 

Thus far we have been dealing only with the base-year sample; we have noted 
that 'ftere is some considerable variation in the contribution (base-year weighted 
total) from one school to another (e.g., school "E" contributes nearly four times as 
much as school "P', as shown in column d), and much greater variation in the 
contribution from one respondent to another (e.g., each respondent in sdiool "F" 
contributes almost eight times as much as each respondent in school "C", as shown in 
column c). A much more efficient sample would give equal weight to each 
respondent (or at least each respondent within a. given stratum), and that is what we 
set out to accomplish in the subsampling for follow-up purposes. 

In effect, we decided that the follow-up subsample would be drawn in such a 
way that each respondent in the first, or "drug use," stratum would have a follow-up 
sample weight of 3.333. This was accomplished in virtually ail schr^ols by following 
the sort of procedure illustrated in Table A. In essence, we competed the total 
weighted contribution for each school, as shown in column d, and then determined 
how many target respondents wth follow-up weights of 3.333 would be necessary to 
give us that same weighted contribution. The appropriate number of individuals was 
then selected by random procedures from among all base-year respondents in each 
sdiooL Column e indicates the number of target respondents and column g shows 
their weighted contribution ^ven their new weights of 3.333. As a comparison of 
columns d and g indicates, the schools would have virtually identical contributions to 



♦Other illicit drug use includes the use of any of the following (except use 
under medical supervision): LSD, other psychedelics, cocaine, amphetamines, 
barbiturates, tranquilizers, heroin, other narcotics. 
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Table A. 



EXAMPLES OF SDBSAMPLIKG FOR FOIXOU-UP PANELS 



(a) 
School 



(b) 

Nuaber of 
Respondecta 
Obtained in 
Baae-Year 
Sasple 



(c) 

Baae-Tear 

Individual 
Sa^>Ie Veighta 



(d) 

Baae-Tear 
Weighted 
Total 
■ b X c 



(e) 

Target 
MuBber 
Selected 
for Follow- 

Up - d 

3.333 



(f) 

Follov-up 

Saaple 

Weights 



(g) 

Follov-up 
Weighted 
Total 
- e X f 



A 
B 

C 
D 
E 
F 



218 
144 
191 

78 
283 

22 



0.6090 
1.2107 
0.4183 
1.4X13 
0:9360 
3.2279 



132.8 
174.3 

79.9 
110.1 
264.9 

71.0 



40 
52 
24 
33 
79 
21 



3.333 
3.333 
3.333 
3.333 
3.333 
3.333 



133.3 
173.3 

80.0 
110.0 
263.3 

70.0 



(h) 

Probability of 
Selection for 
Follov-Up 



3.333 



.183 
.361 
.126 
.423 
.279 
.955 



.183 
.363 
.126 
.423 
.281 
.968 



I 

I 



ERIC 
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t.^c base-year weighted totals and to the follow-up weighted totals, provided that 
there v^ere a perfect rate of response in tiie follow-up data collection. On fact, of 
course, perfect follow-up response rates are not obtained, and the rates of follow-up 
response vary from one school to another; nevertheless, the procedure described 
here gives us a very efficient target sample^) 

We stated earlier that for the purposes of this illustration we would ignore the 
matter of stratification and act as if everyone in the sdiools shown in Table A falls 
ito the "drug use" stratum. In fact, the actual subsampling procedure follows a 
similar sequence of steps* We select a follow-up subsample from each base-year 
school wthout reference to drug use, and all subsampled individuals are then 
designated as "candidates" for the follow-up sample. After the selection procedure 
described above, a separate pass through the data is made to identify members of 
the "drug use" stratum; all sudi individuals are included in the follow-up, with one 
half (randomly designated) invited to participate on the first, fhird, and fifth years 
after graduation, and the other half asked to participate on the second, fourth, and 
sixth year* All members of the drug stratum of the follow-up sample are assigned a 
follow-up weight of 3.333. 

One-third of the remaining "candidates" for the follow-up sample, those in the 
second stratum, are selected (randomly) for follow-up; one sixth are scheduled for 
the first, third, and fifth years after graduation; one sixth are scheduled for the 
second, fourth, and sixth years. All selected members of the second stratum are 
assigned a follow-up weight of 10.0. 

Summary 

We have described the follow-up sampling procedure in some detail. As a 
summary, let us describe the resulting sample in the simplest terms. The follow-up 
sample includes two strata: 

Stratum 1; Among base-year respondents indicating use of any illicit drug other than 
marihuana during the past 30 days, and/or 20 or more occasions of marihuana use 
during the past 30 days, a subset are selected within each school with probability 
proportionate to their base-year sampling weights divided by 3.333. Their resulting 
follow-up sampling weights are all set equal to 3.333. 

Stratum 2; Among base-year respondents other than those falling into Stratum 1, a 
subset are selected within each school with probability proportionate to their base- 
year sampling weights divided by 10.0. The resulting follow-up sampling weight for 
these resp<»idents is 10.0. 

Half of those in each stratum are targeted for follow-up data collections one, 
three^ and five years after hi^ sdK>ol graduation. The other half are scheduled for 
two, four, and.six years post-graduation. 
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APPENDIX B 
COVER OF BASE-YEAR QUESTIONNAIRI 



[M]@[ii]Bas)[?B[n]g) the future 

a continuing study of the lifestyles and values of youth 



This questionnaire is part of a nationwide study of hiffh school seniors, conducted 
each year by the University of Michigan's Institute for Social Research. The que.^- 
tions ask your opinions about a number of things-the way things are now and the 
way you think they ought to be in the future. In a sense, nnany of your answers 
on this questionnaire will count as "votes'* on a wide range of innportant issues. 

If this study is to be helpful, it is important that you answer each question ^s 
thoughtfully and frankly as possible. All your answers will be kept strictly confi- 
dential, and will never be seen by anyone who knows you. 

This study is completely voluntary. If there is any question that you or your 
parents would find objectionable for any reason, just leave it blank. 

In a few months, we would like to mail each of you a summary of the nationwide 
results from this study. Also, in about a year we would like to mai! another ques- 
tionnaire to some of you, asking about how your plans have worked out and what's 
happening in your lives. 

In order to include you in these mailings, we ask for your name and address on a 
special form at the end of this questionnaire. This form is to be torn out and handed 
in separately. Once the address form and the questionnaire have been separated, 
there is no way they can be matched again, except by using a special computer Upe 
at the University of Michigan. The only purpose for that tape is to match a follow- 
up questionnaire with this one. 

Other seniors have said that these questionnaires are ver>' interesting and that they 
enjoy filling them ouL We hope you will too. Be sure to read the instructions on 
the other side of this cover page before you begin to answer. Thank you ver>' much 
for being an important part of this project. 
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APPENDIX C: DRUG MEASURES (Part B of Fonns 2 throu^ 5, Base Year and FoUow-Up) 



PARTE 



TliefoDgwipgquutioni are about 



1. Hai'e you ever smoked cigarettes? * 



*This is the 
base-year 
version, 
follow-up 
version 
appears at 



The 



©Never-GO TO QUESTION 8 

© Once or twjce 

© Occasionally but not regularly 
© Regularly in the past 
© Regularly now 

the bottom of the next page. 

2. How frequently have you smoked cigarettes during the 
past 30 days? 

© Not at all 

© Less than one cigarette per day 

® One to five cigarettes per da>- 

© About one-half pack per daj' 

© About one pack per day 

© About one and one-half packs per day 

© Two packs or more per day 

3. Next vi« want to ask you about drinking akohoUc beverages, 
including beer, wine, and liquor. 

Have you ever had any beer, wme, or liquor to drink? 

© No-GO TO THE TOP OF THE NEXT CXM-UMN 

©Yes 

4. On how many occasions have you had 
akohoHc beverages to drink. . . 
(Mark one circle for each line) 8 ^ ^ ^ t 

SL ...inyourlifedme? 0©0000© 

b. ..duringthe last 12 months? . . . OOOOOO© 

c. ...duringthelastSOdaj-s? OOOO©©© 

5. On the occasions that you drink akohotk beverages, how 
often do you drink enous^ to feel pretty hig^? 

© On nono of the occasions 
© On few of the occasions 
© On about half of the occasions 
© On most of the occasions 
© On nearly all of the occasions 

6. Think back over the LAST TWO WEEKS. How many times 
have you had five or more drinks in a row? (A *drink* is 
a glass of wine, a bottle of beer, a shot gla*« of liquor, or a 
mixed drink.) 




©None 
©Once 
©Twice 



© Three to five times 
© Six to nine times 
© Ten or more times 



Tbt next m^Jor aadtoQ of ftb questfonnadre 
wimcdierdnigi. Tberoiisktof taDdhflMdaya 
^boiil ftii flibjact bat my Itfle aociinte 
Tberrfbffv. w idD haive a Io( to leara about flie Miu^ 
caiml e u cea and alttodea of people your age. 

We hope that yeu ean anavw d <iiicstfoas; bi^ 
one ^dddi you fed jm cannot answer honeiibr* ^ 
pnfer that you leave it blank. 

Benwreber that your answCTwffl be kept ahrie^co pfi dcn' 
tU: they are never connected wftfa your name or your rlaw 



7. Onhowmanyoccafflons(if any) 

have you used marijuana (grass. ^ § § ^ '^'^ 

pot) or hashish (hash, hash ofl). . . .^jj 

(Marie one circle for each line.) o 5 <iS k 

SL ..inyourlifedme? ©©©©©©© 

b. ..duringthe last 12 months?... ©©©©©©© 

c ..duringthelast30days? ©©©©©©© 

8. On how many occasions (if any) 

have you used LSD ("acid"). . . ^ 5; . 

!V *C Ot ^ ^ 
^ < ;6 5^ S 

a. Jnyourlifedme? ©©©©©©© 

b. ..duringthelastl2nrK)nths?... ©©©©©©© 
c ^uringthelast30days? ©O©©©©© 

9. On how many occasions (if any) 
have you used p^chedelics other 
than LSD (like mescaline, peyote. 
p6ik>cybin.PCP)... c^^^^f^ 

< ^ f6 $ ^ 

a. ..inyourlifedme? ©©©©©©© 

b. ..during the last 12 months? . . . ©O©©©©© 

c ...during the last 30 days? ©O©©©©© 

10. On how many occasions (if any) 
have you used cocaine (sometimes 
called -coke"). . . « 5 ^ 

«.? sj ^ '.- ■*■ 
• --^ ^ ^ 

a. ..in your lifetime? ©©©©©©© 

b. ...during the last 12 nrjonths?... 00©00©© 
c ..duringthelast30days? OOOOCXX) 
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11. AmiActamincsareaoniclimcspi^cri^ 

people law weii^t or to gjve people more energsr. They 
are sometimes called uppers, ups, speed bennies, dexies, 
pep piDs. and diet piDs. 
On how many occaaons (if any) 
have you taken amphetamines on 
your own*lhal ts, without a doctor 
tdlinff you to take them. . . 



a. ...inyour lifetime? OOOOOOO 

b. ...duringthelast 12 months? .OOOOOOO 

a ...duringthelastSOdays? OOOOOOO 

12. On how many occasbns (if any) have you used quaaludes 
(quads, soapers, methaquak)ne) on your own-thai is. without 
a doctor telling you to take them. . . 

a. ...inyourlifetime? OOOOOOO 

b. ...duringthelast 12 months? OOOOOOO 

c. ...duringthelastSOdays? OOOOOOO 

13. Barbiturates are sometimes prescribed by doctors to help 
people relax or get to sleep. Hiey are sometimes called 
downs, downers, goofbaOs, ydk>ws, reds, blues, rainbows. 
On how many occask>ns (if any) have you taken barbiturates 
on your own-that is, without a doctor telling you to take 



them. . . 



5 5? 
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a. ...inyourlifetime? OOOOOOO 

b. ...duringthelast 12 nrwnths? OOOOOOO 

,a ...duringthelastSOdays? OOOOOOO 

14. Tranquilizers are sometimes prescribed by doctors to calm 
people down, quiet their nerves, or relax their muscles. 
Librium, Valium, and Mihown are aU tranquilizers. 

On how many occasions (if any) have you taken tranquilizers 
on your own-that is, without a doctor telling you to take 

a. ...inyourlifetime? OOOOOOO 

b. ...duringthelast 12 months? OOOOOOO 

a ...duringthelastSOdays? OOOOOOO 

15. On how many occasions (if any) have you used heroin 
(smack, horse, skag). . . 

a. ...inyourlifetime? OOOOOOO 

b. ...during the last 12 months? OOOOOOO 

c ..duringthelastSOdays? OOOOOOO 



16. There are a number of narcotics other than heroin, such a<« 
methadone, opium, morphine, codeine, demerol paregoric, 
talviin, and laudanum. These are soiiietimes prescribed by 
doctors. 

On how many occaskxis (if any) have you taken nsuicotks 
other than heroin on your own-that is, without a doctor 
telling you to take them. . . 

OS ft 

-4 ^ 5 5 

a. ...inyourlifetime? OOOOOOO 

b. ...duringthelastl2nK)nths? OOOOOOO 

c ...duringthelastSOdays? OOOOOOO 

17. On how many occaswns (if any) have you sniffed glue, or 
breathed the contents of aerosol spray cans, or inhaled an. 
other gases or ^rays in order to get hig^i — 

JN* «(? ^ ^ * 
C -4 r? ;^ ^ ^ ^ 

a. ...inyourlifetime? OOOOOOO 

b. ...duringthelastl2months? OOOOOOO 

a ...duringthelastSOdays? OOOOOOO 



Below is the follow-up version of 
Question 1 in Part B, Questions 
2 through 17 are identical in the 
base-year and follow-up versions* 



PARTE 

Thefollimlnirnni^^iiHn tt iTwrnf i tt si iftr mnlrinr 

1. Whkrh bejit describes your cigarette smoking in the 
last 12 months? 

® Have not smoked at all-GO TO QUESTION 3 

© Smoked once or twice 

® Smoked occasionally but not regularly 

® Smoked regularly but stopped or cut back 

® Smoke regularly now 
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APPENDIXD 
BACKGROUND MEASURES 
(Part C of All Base-Year Forms) 



PARTC 



1. In 'wtot year were you bom? 

® Before'58 ® 1959 © 1961 © 1%3 

© 1958 © 1960 © 1962 © After 1963 

2. In what month were you born? 

© January © April © July © October 

© February © May © August O November 
® March ® June © September © December 

3. What b your sex? © Male © Female 

4. Howdoyou describe >. ir9elf? 



0 American Indian 

(D Black or Afro-American 

(D Mexican American or Chicano 

© Puerto Hcan or other Latin American 

(D Oriental or Asian American 

® White or Caucaaan 

@ Other 



(continued on next page) 
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5. Where did you grow up moetly? 

©On afarm 

© In the country, not on a farm 
® In a small city or town (under 50.000 people) 
® In a medium-sized city (50.000 - 100.000) 
© In a suburb of a medium-sized dty 
© In a large city (100.000 - 500.000) 
© In a suburb of a Isurge city 
© In a very large dty (over 500.000) 
© In a suburb of a very large dty 
© Can't saj-: mixed 

6. What IS your present niarital status? 

©Married 
© Engajred 
© Separated/divorced 
© Single 

7. Whfch of the foUowng people live m the sanie household 
with you? (Mark ALL that apply.) 

© I live abne 

© Father (or male guardian) 
© Mother (or female guardian) 
© Brotherts) and/or sister(s) 
© Grandparent(s) 
© My husband/uife 
© My children 
© Other relati\-e(s) 
© Non-relative(s) 

Ibc next Aiwquertiow a* about jWJrpM^^ - . 
If yoo were «lKd nmOyby &rterpmBi^*P*«^ 
otfiefs, anwerfor Aem. ForeMii«>le»lf ywhro 
gtep- fethcr and a natiw^l frther. aniwar for Ae 

was most important in raiainr 7<oa^ 

8. What is the highest level of schooling your father completed? 

© CJompleted grade school or less 
© Some high school 
© (^mpleted high school 
© Some coliw* 
© (^mpleted college 

© Graduate or professional school after college 
© Don t know, or does not apply 

9. What is the highest level of schooling your mother 
completed? 

© Completed grade school or less 
© Some high school 
© Completed high school 
© Sonfje college 
© (ijmpleted college 

© Graduate or professional school after college 
© Don't know, or does not apply A C 



10. Didyourrootherhaveapaidjob(half-tinjeormore) 
during the time you were growing up? 

©No 

© Yes, some of the time when I was growing up 
© Yes. most of the time 
© Yes. all or nearly all of the time 

11. How wouki you describe your poUtkal preference? 
(Mark one.) 

® Strongly Republican 
© Mildly Republican 
© Mildly Democrat 
© Strongly Democrat 
© American Independent Part>- 
© No preference, independent 
©Other 

© Don\ know, haven't decided 

12. How wouW you describe your politkal beliefs? (Mark 

© Very conservative 
© (Conservative 
@ Moderate 
® Liberal 
© Very liberal 
© Radical 

© None of the above, or- don't knovi' 

13. The next three questions are about religion. 



a. What is your religk»us preference? 



© Baptist 

© Oiurches of Christ 
(D Disciples of Christ 
© Episcopal 
© Lutheran 
© Method^a 
© Presbyterian 

® United Church of Christ © None 



© Other Protestant 
@ Unitarian 
® Roman (Catholic 
© Eastern Orthodox 
© JeNvish 
0 Other religion 



b. How often do you attend religious services? 

© Never 
© Rarely 

© Once or tv^-ice a month 
© About once a week or mor* 



How important is rdigion in your fife? 

© Not important 
© A little important 
@ Pretty important 
© Very important 
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14. When are you snoit Iflcely to gnduate f ftm 

0 thisJune 
® JulytoJanuaiy 
® After next January 

® Dont expect to graduate 
fldiool program? 



0 Academic or coDege prep 
© General 

0 Vocational technical, or commercial 
0 Other, or don't know 



16. Compared with others your age 
throughout the country, how do 
you rate yoursdf on sdiool ability? 

17. How intelligent do you tiiink you 
are compared with others your 
•ge? 

18. During the LAST FOUR WEEKS, 
how many whole days of school 
have 3^ou misBed* . . 




CM >r «D C- 



a Becauseof illness 

b. Becauseyou skipped or "cut" 



c For other reasons 




19. Duiing the last four weeks, how often have you gone to 
school but skipped a class when you werent supposed to? 

0Notatan 

©lor2times 

© 3-5 times 

0 WO times 

© 11-20 times 

© More than 20 times 

20. Which of the foDowing best describes your average grade 
so far in high school? 



© A(93-100)- 
©A- (90*92) 
©B+ (87-89) 
©B(83^) 
©B-(80^) 
©C+ (77-79) 
©C(73-76) 
©0(70-72) 



0D(69orbekw) 



So 



21. HowUk^fettthatyouwiDdoeach 

of the foDowing things after high ^ 
school? (Mark one fi>r each line.) if;/;^^ 

a. Attend a tedinical or vocational ^ 
school Q©®© 

b. Serve in thearmed forces v5©®© 

c. Graduate from a two-year college 
program ®®®o 

d Graduate from college (four-year 

program) ©©(DO 

& Attend graduate or professional 

school after college ®®®0 



22. Suppose you could do just what you'd like and 
nothing stood in your way. How many of the 
foDowingthtngs wouki you WANT to do? 
(Mark ALL that apply.) 

O a. Attend a technical or vocational school 
Q b. Serve in the anned forces 
O c Graduate from a two-year college program 
O d. Graduate from college (four-year program) 
O e. Attend graduate or professional school 

after college 
O t None of the above 

23. On the average over the school year, how many hours per 
week do you work in a paki or unpaki job? 

0 None 

© 5 or less hours 
© 6 to 10 hours 
© 11 to 15 hours 
® 16 to 20 hours 
® 21 to 25 hours 
©26to30hours 
® More than 30 hours 

24. During an average week, how much - 5? 
money do you get from. . . # *^ ^ i? 

^ 4« 4C 4f. W W 

a. Ajoborotherwork OGOGOGO 

b. Othersources(aIk)wances,etc.) - - . . OOOCXDCXD 

25. During a typkal week, on how many evenings do you go 
out for fun and recreation? 

O Less than one 

O One 

O Two 

O Three 

O Fouror five 

O Six or seven 
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26. On the averace* bow often do you so out with a <laie (or 
your 8pouae» if you are married)? 



® Never 

® Once a month or less 
(3) 2 or 3 timet a month 



® Once a week 

® 2 or 3 times a week 

© Over 3 times a week 



27. Durini: an avenge wodc, how much do you usually drive a 
car, truck, or m o to rcycle? 



0 Notatall 
® 1 to 10 miles 
® 11 to 50 miles 



0 51 to 100 miles 
© 100 to 200 miles 
® More than 200 miles 



28. WiClun the lAST 12 MO^miS how many times, if any. 
have you received a ticket (OR been stopped and warned) 
for moving violationt. nich at ^wedln^ , running: a stop 
light or improper passing? • 

0 None-GO TO QUESTION 80 

0 Once 

@ Twice 

® Three times 

0 Four or more times 

29. How many of these tickets or warnings 
occurred after you were. . . k §, ^ f k 

a Drinkingakoholk: beverages?... p0|i)®& 

b. Smokingmanjuanaorhashish? |^0^|>©0 

c Usingother illegal drugs? 



30. We are interested in any accidents which occurred while 
you were driving a car, truck, or motorcycle. CAccidents' 
means a coDision invohdng properly daniage or personal 
injury-not bumps or scratches in parking kta) 

During the LAST 12 MONTHS, how many accidents have 
you had viiiile you were driving (whether or not you were 
responsible)? 

0 None-GK> TO QUESTION 12 

0 One 

© Two 

® Three 

© Four or more 

31. How many of these accidents 

occurred after you were. . . n ss ^ t 

a. Drinking akx)holic beverages ... Qp0){)©^ 

^ k t 

b. SnxMngmanjuanaor hashish? ■0flb(DiD 

ITT 

c. Usingother illegal drugs? |l0(l^®8) 



f 



> and da Mioxpoet 



r. 00 TO PAST O. 



What is, or will be, your branch of service? 



©Army 
©Navy 



® Marine Corps © Cdast Guard 
© Air Force © Uncertain 



33. Do you expect to be an officer? 

© No © Uncertain © Yes 

34. Do you expect to have a career in the Armed Forces? 
© No © Uncertain © Yes 
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APPENDIX E 
POST-HIGH SCHOOL EXPERIENCES 
(Part C of All Follow-Up Forms) 



PARTC 

^gfugfrr^i^wMnm^Un mmu tiTtimnnrt fnfwmiitiTrn 

L What s your present marital status? 

0 Married ® Separated/divorced 

® Engaged ® Single 

2. How many children do you have? 

© None © Two 

© One © Three or more 

3. During most of March this year, where did you Uve? 

O House O Military base 

O Apartment O Dormitory 

O Rented room O Other 

4. With whom did you Uve during March? 
(Mark all that apply.) 

O My husband/wife O My parenUs) 

O My partner of the O Spouse's parents) 

opposite sex O Others 

O My child(ren) O I live alone 



(continued on next page) 
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£L Now we'd Uke to know about lome 
things you are doinc now* or have 
done, or plan to dOi PliMt look 
at each activity Ifiled Md 
marie the cirde whidiihows how 

you are to do EACH. 
(Mark ONE for each line.) 

a. Attend technical or vocational 
school (after high school) 

b. Serve on active duty in the 
armed forces 
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if if ft 



c Attend a two-year college., 
d. Graduate from a two-year 
collegeprogran) 



Attend afour-yearcoUege 

Graduate from a four-year 

college program 

Attend graduate or professional 
school after college 



)® 




e. What is the last year of school that you COMPLETED? 



® 11th grade 
© 12th grade 
©One year of college 
© Two years of college 



© Three years of college 
© Four years of odlege 
© Five or more years of 
college 



7. What » the HIGHEST degree you have earned? 

® Less than a high school diptoma 
© High school diploma or equivalency 
® Associate's degree 
©Bachelor's degree 

©Master's degree or other graduate degree 

S. During March of this year, were you taking couraes at any 
school or college? (Mark one.) 

© No-go TO QUESTION .12 
© Yes. less than half-time 
©Yes. about half-time or more 
© Yes, as a full-time student 

9. About how many students are enrolled at that school? 



©1-99 
©100 - 499 
©500 - 999 
©1,000-2599 



©aooo-9^ 

© 10,000 - 19599 
©Over 20,000 



10. Which of the following best describes your average grade 
this year (since last Septeniber)? 



® A (93-100) 

®A-(90«) 

®&-(87«) 

®B{SM6) 

©B-(8042) 



®C+(77-79) . 
©0(73^76) 
®C- (70-72) 

®D(69orbclow) ^, 
© No grades; dont know 



11. What has been your major field of study this year? 

® Office and clerical (bookkeeping. stenograph> , etc) 

® Vocational and technical fields 

® Biological sciences (zoology, physiotogy, etc,) 

® Business (accounting, mkrketing. personnel, etc) 

® Education (elementary,'^)eciaL physical, etc) 

® Engineering (civil, electrical, etc.) 

® Humanities and Fine Arts (music, religion, English, etc.) 

® Physical Sciences and Mathematics (chemLstr>-, etr.) 

® Social Sciences (peychology. hlstoo', etc.) 

® Other academic field 

O Academic, but undecided about which major field 

It The next qucfltfensadc about your empkvnient during the 
» ill* fiiB week in March. If you were on vacation from 
; that week, answer for tiie week before your vacation. 

Whkh BEST describes your employment during the first 
fuU week in March? (Mark one circle only.) 



p® Two or more different jobs 

-® One full-time job 

-® One part-time job 
® Pull-time homemaker (no outside job) - 
® Laid-o£f or waiting to start a job - 



® No paid empbyment at all that week- 



13a. Whkh BEST describes 
your primary job that 
" week? 



1.3b. Whkrh BEST describes 
the last job you held? 



^ t 

©Never had a job-GO TO QUESTION 19 

© Laborer (car washer, sanitary worker, farm laborer) 
© Service worker (cook, waiter, barber, janitor, gas statwn 

attendant practical nurse, beautician) 
© OperatWe or semi-skilled wwker (garage worker, taxicab. 

bus or truck driver, assembly line worker, welder) 
® Sales cleric in a retail store (shoe salesperson, department 

store clerk, drug store clerk) 
© Clerical or office worker (bank teller, bookkeeper, secre- 

taiy. typist, postal clerk or carrier, ticket agent) 
© Protective service (police officer, fireman. % 

detective) 
©Military service 

©Craftsman or skilled worker (carpenter, electrician. 

brick layer, mechanic, machinist, tool and die maker. 

telephone installer) 
©Farm owner, farm manager 

® Owner of a small buaness (restaurant owner, shop owner) 
O Sales representative (insurance agent real estate broker. 

bond salesman) 
® Manager or administrator (office manager, sales manager. 

school administrator, government official) 
<dProfessk)nal without doctoral degree (registered nurse. 

librarian.-engineer, architect social work«". 

technician, accountant actor, artist muskaan) 
O Profesaonal with doctoral degree or equWalent (lawyer. 

phy^c^ dentist sdendst college professcM") 
©None of the above 



14. Wi^BESTdeacrftettheldiidaraettinsrinw^ 
Al (do) tlw work? (Mark ONE.) 

© A large corporatkm 

® A small business 

® A govemmeRt agency 

© The mflitaiy service 

© A school or universty 

® A police department or police agenc>' 

® A social sendee organnation 

® With a small group of partners 

® On your own (self-employed) 

®Noneofthese 

15. During March, about how many hours a week did you work 
onyour job(8)? 



® 1-14 hours a wedc 
® 15-29 

®3a^ 

®3M9 



® 40 hours a week 

® 41-48 

® 49^ 

® GO or more 



® Did not work in March— CK) TO QUESTION Jgf 

16. During March, about how much did you earn PER HOUR 
on the average? (Answer for your mort important job and 
inchide all earnings before deductions. If not sure, guess.) 

O Did not get paid 

O Less than $2.00 per hour O$4.00-$4.49 

O$2.00-$254 O$450-$4S9 

0$2^-$2.49 . O$5.00-$5.49 

O$2.50-$2.74 O$550-$5S9 

O $2.75 - $239 O $6.00 - $6.49 

O$3.00-$3^ O$650-$6S9 

0$325-$3.49 O $7.00 -$7.49 

O $3.50 - $3.74 O $750 - $7.99 

0$3.75-$3S9 O $8.00 or more 

|£[ During an of lastcak ular year (January 1 to December 31), 
how many MONT^iS were you working at a fuD-time paid 
job? 



ffk During aU of last year (January 1- 
December 31), how much of your 
financial support came from each 
of the following sources? 
(Mark ONE circle for each line) 



a. Yourself POpOOOO 

b. Yourspouse QOOOOOO 

c. Yourparents OOOOpOO 

d Unempkymentcompensation OOpOOOO 

e. Welfare(ADC,foodstamps,etc).. 

t Allothersources bOOOOOO 

20. During all of last year (January 1 to December 31), how 
many week» were you unemployed AND looking for 
work, or on layoff from a job? 



O None 
O 1 - 2 weeks 
O 3 - 4 weeks 
O 5 - 9 weeks 



O 10 -14 weeks 
O 15 - 20 weeks 
O 21 - 26 weeks 
O 27 or more weeks 

•19 d»ut tome olher tf^offi hi ywr li^^ 



21. How wouM you describe your political preference? 
(Mark ONE.) 



® None 
©One 
©Two 
©Three 



© Four 
© Five 
© Six 



© Seven 
© Eifi^it 
© Nine 



& Ten 
& Eleven 
® Twelve 



18. During all of last year (January 1 to December 31), how 
mudi dkl you yourself earn, before taxes? (Inchide only 
pay for work, such as salary, wages, tips, commisBions, etc) 



O$0 

0$l-$999 ' 
©$1,000 -$1599 
© $2,000 -$^999 
O$3.000-$3^ 
0$MW)-$4599 
O$5X)00-$6j999 
O$6X)00-$6599 
O$7X)00-$7j999 



© $8,000- 

© ^jmr 

O $10,000 
©$11X)00 
©$12X)0() 
©$15X)00 
O$20W 
©$25,000 
©$35X)00 



$8j999 

$9j999 

-$10^ 

-$11^ 

-$14^ 

-$19399 

-$21999 

-$34^ 

or more 



© Strongty Republican 
© Mildly Republican 
© Mildly Democrat 
© Strongb* DemoQ'at 



® American Independent Part\- 
© No preference, independent 
© Other 

® Don't know, havent decided 



22. How would you desrtribe your pofitkal beliefs? (Mark ONE. 

© Very conservative © Liberal 

© (3onservative © Very liberal 

© Moderate © Radical 

© None of the aboi«:jor don't know 

23. How often do you att^Areligious services? 



© Never 
© Rarely 



© Once or twice a month 
© About once a week 
or more 



24. How important IS religion in your life? 



© Not important 
© A little important 



© Pretty important 
© Very important 



25. Ehiring a typical week, on how many evenings do you go 
out for fun and recreatkm? 



© Less than one 
© One 
OTwo 



O Three 

© Fourwfive 

© Sue or seven 
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SS. On the average, how often do you go out with a d«le (or 
your spouse, if you are married)? 



0 Never 

© Once a month or less 
® 2 or 3 times a month 



© Once a week 

© 2 or 3 times a week 

© Over 3 times a week 



27. During an average week, how much do you usually drive a 
car. track, or motorcycle? 



© Not at all 
© 1 to 10 miles 
© 11 to 50 miles 



© 51 to 100 miles 
© 100 to 200 miles 
(y More than 200 miles 



\ During March of this year dkl you live mostly. . 
© Onafiarm 

© In the country, not on a farm 

© In a small city or town (under 50.000 people) 

© In a medium-sized city (50.000 - 100,000) 

© In a suburb of a medium-sized city 

© In a large city (100.000 - 500.000) 

® In a suburb of a large city 

© In a very large cit>- (over 500.000) 

© In a suburb of a very large city 



28. Within the LAST 12 MONTHS how many times, if any. 
have you received a ticket (OR been stopped and warned) 
for moving violations, such as speeding, running a stop 
lil^t, or improper passing? 

© None-GO TO QUESTION 80 

© Once 

© Twice 

© Three times 

© Four or more times 

29. How numy of these tickets or warnings 
occurred after you were. . . fi^^ 



a. Drinkingalcoholicbeverages? |^®^)®SD 

b. Snwkingmarijuanaor hashish? . 

I I t 

a Usingother illegal drugs? 



30. We are interested in any accidents whkh occurred m^iile 
you were driving a car. truck, or ihotorcyde. ("Acckients" 
means a collision involving property damage or personal 
injuiy-noC bumps or scratches in parking lots.) 

During the LAST 12 MONTHS, how numy acckknts have 
you had while you were driving (vt^ether or not you were 
responsible)? 

© None-GO TO QUESTION S2 

© One 

© Two 

© Three 

© Four or more 

31. How many of these acckknts 
occurred after you were... 

a Drinkingalooholk! beverages SKDto®© 



b. Snwkingmanjuanaorhashish? 
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APPENDIX F 
BASE-YEAR ADDRESS FORM 



WHY YOUR NAME AND ADDRESS? 

As we told you earlier, we'd like to send 
you a luminary of the nationwide results 
of the present study, and in about a year 
we want to mail a shorter questionnaire 
to some of you« In order to include you 
in these foUow-ups, we would like to have 
an address where information will be sure 
to reach you during the comins: year. 



HOW IS CONFIDENTIALITY 
PROTECTED? 

• The information on this pagre will be 
used ONLY for mailing:, and will always 
be kept separate '-om your answers. A 
special Grant of Confidentiality from 
t;se U.S. fi:ovemment protects all 
information gathered in this research 
project. 

• The questionnaire and address pag:es 
will be collected separately, sealed 
immediately in separate envelopes, and 
sent to two different cities for 
processing:. 

• Once a questionnaire and address page 
have been separated, there is no way 
they can be matched, except by using 
a special computer tape at the Univer- 
sity of Michigan. That tape contains 
the two DIFFERENT numbers that 
appear on the back of this address 
page and on the back of the question- 
naire. These numbers will be used 
ONLY to match a follow-up question- 
naire with this one. 
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Before filling out this address page, please separate it from 
the rest of the questionnaire by FOLDING ALONG THE 
PERFORATED LINE AND TEARING CAREFULLY. 



Please PRINT your name and the address where you can most 
likely be reached during the coming year. 

Mr. 

Tyfjj^ji 

Ms. FIRST NAME INITIAL LAST NAME 

Mrs. 

STREET 

crrY 

STATE • 

TELEPHONE NO. ( ) 

AREA 

In case we should have trouble getting mail to you. if you move, 
please PRINT the name and address of one other person (with a 
different address than your own) who will know where to reach 
you in the future. (Examples of such a person: aunt or uncle, older 
sister or brother, or close fr»"snd.) 

Mr. 

Ms^'fIrSTNAME iNlTfAl LAST NAME" 

Mrs. 

STREET 

CFTY 

STATE 

TELEPHONE NO. ( ) 

AREA 



THANK YOU AGAIN FOR YOUR HELP 
(Inside back jcover — all base-year forms) 
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APPENDIX G 
FOLLOW-UP ADDRESS CORRECTION FORM 









CLASS 


NO. 28 


o 


1- 


1- 


Arb 


C/5 




C£ 


GC 


c 


LL 


LU 


c 






< 



HOW CONFIDENTIALITY IS 
PROTECTED 



• Your name and address are used ONLY 
for mailing and will always be kept sep- 
arate from your answers. A special Grant 
of Confidentiality from the U.S. . 
Government protects all information 
gathered in this research project. 

• The address card (should you need to 
send us one) will arrive separately 
from the questionnaire: the questionnaire 
x^'iil have nothing on it that identifies 
you by name, just a code number. 

• The code number on the questionnaire 
cannot be matched with your name, 
except by using a special computer 
tape at The University of Michigan. 
That tape will be used ONLY to match 
this year's questionnaire with the one 
you filled out in high school. 



THANK YOU AGAIN FOR YOUR HELP 



iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii 





«1 




£ 








w 




led 




c 










< 






C 
TD 




_2 


-J 




a. 




RE 




CO 


>• 
re 


CO 


cn 


LU 


cn 
.« 


- z 


u 

C3 


CO 


c 






CO 


£ 

CO 




a? 




a 




CT 
fC 








1 




o 




Z 



ERIC 



fT^»4A^ KarV CLO^r^T — all follow-up foriBs) 



ADDRESS CARD 



2 

ff 

0 

& 

(D 

0* 

n 

0 
0 

< 

A 
►1 

I 

I 

» 
H 
H 

Hi 
0 
H 
H 

? 

I 

C 

Hi 
0 



Please check the mailinif label below, 

HAVE YOU MOVED OR ARE YOU ABOUT TO MOVE? 

HASYOURNAMECHANGEDORWILLITSOONCIIANGE? 

ARE THERE ERRORS ON THE LABEL? 

• If YES (for any of these), please fill out 
the correct information in the box; ' ► 



Then separate this card and mail it to us, 
(The card requires no postajre; simply 
drop it in the mailbox.) 

• If the label is completely correct then 
separate this card and throw il away. 
{If we don't hear from you, we will assume 
the label is correct) 



Mr. 


INITIAI. 


UCTNAMB 


lTDI»PT 












7IP 


TKLRPHONKNO.! i. 

Arfi 











01 



^ BEFORE MAILING BACK TI!K (Jl ^KSTloNNAIRE. PI.EASK SKIV\RATK THIS {\\KI) BY FOLDINC AI ONO THE PERFORATED LINE AND TEARING CAREFULLY- 
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APPENDIX H 
Letter of Invitation to New Schools 



SURVEY RESEARCH CENTER / INSTITUTE FOR SOCIAL RESEARCH / THE UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN / ANN ARBOR. MICHIGAN 48106 

September 15, 1978 



Mr. John Jones, Principal 
Main Senior High School 
600 North 10th Street 
Sometown, Arizona 72315 

Dear Mr. Jones: 

I am writing to invite your school's participation in a nationwide study being 
conducted by The University of Michigan's Institute for Social Research. The study, 
"Monitoring the Future: A Continuing Study of the Lifestyles and Values of Youth," 
is now in its fifth year. It focuses on the views of American youth on a broad range 
of nationally important issues including education, work, achievement, leisure, ecology, 
drugs, social justice and the functioning of many of our major institutions. These 
views are obtained through questionnaires administered to seniors and through question- 
naires sent to a sample of those seniors in following years. 

In order to obtain an accurate cross-section of all seniors in the United States, 
we have used carefully controlled sampling procedures to select 130 high schools 
across the country each year. Your school is one of the relatively few selected by 
this process and your participation is of considerable importance to the representa- 
tiveness of the national sample. 

We have developed procedures which have minimal impact on the normal functioning 
of a school— a factor \^^ch I know is of concern to you. A telephone follow-up of 
principals previously involved indicates we were successful in these efforts. Of those 
contacted, over 90% said they would recommend participation in the study to other 
principals, and to date over 300 high schools have participated. In addition, seniors 
have reported the questionnaires to be interesting and worthwhile. 

The information your seniors give will be kept in complete confidence and will 
be reported in a statistical fashion which will ndt identify individual seniors or schools. 
We have secured a Grant of Confidentiality from the U.S. Department of Justice 
which fully ensures our ability to keep the data confidential. 

In about a week, I or one of my colleagues will be calling you to discuss the 
study further and answer any questions you may have. We very much hope that you 
will help us to continue with this important and exciting venture. In the meantime, 
thank you very much for your consideration. 

Sincerely yours. 



Uoyd D. Johnston, Ph.D. 
Program Director 



ISR 



LDJ:ral 
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> S The enclosed brochure provides an overview of the scope and design of the 
]J^drH^ever,there^e several additional points of p^^ . 

to your school's participation. 

1 Although the study is ongoing, the help which we ask of you is limited to 
^oS:casions. We ask tha? you participate this year, and hopefuUy, 

Il^Sn intiie spring of 1980. After that, another school will be sampled 
to replace yours. 

2 Your school's participation would mean that early in your winter semester, 
^ a ^S^emSr of Monitoring the Future would call you, or a ^r jn 

designated by you, to work out the detaUs for a spring administration 
of a *5-minute questionnaire to some or all of your seniors (up to 300 
binding on thl size of your school). We would not be asking teachers 
or other school personnel to fill out any questionnaires nor would we be 
asking for any student records. 

3 Several weeks in advance of the administration, a Survey R^earch Center 
^ interviewer living in your area would deliver ^li^'-s/^jJPl^^i^lhtr 

(copy enclosed) for distribution to your seniors and their teachers. On 
the scheduled day of the survey, our trained interviewers would come 
to your school to handle the administration of the q^^stionnair^ to your 
setiors, preferably right in their classrooms during normal class periods. 
Student participation is, of course, completely voluntary. 

k. our research program has been reviewed ^^ff^^:^^^ 

Data Acquisitions Subcommittee of the Council of Chief State Scnooi 
Off icers. We have also established a permanent panel of advisors which 
Sdudi many noted educators, specialists in youth problems, and experts 
on research methods. 

s After Darticioatine, each school receives free copies of our national reports 
""b^S^ Snw'ide data. In addition, an -^ividualiz^I regri b^^d 
on the average of combined responses of students m your school willbe 
IvStble on Request. (These individual school reports are prepared ^ 
for the purpose of providing information to partiapating schools. A report 
is provided only to the principal, and only if the prmapal requests it.) 



Enclosures 
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APPENDIX I 
FOUR-PAGE DESCRIPTION OF STUDY 




[nfD@[ii]ffS®[rS[]T]|] the future 

a continuing study of the lifestyles and values of youth 



It is virtually a truism that cultural change is largely initiated - or, if 
not initiated, effectuated - by the young. Everyone has his favorite 
speculation about how America has been altered by the '*youth culture/' 
about how the *!xnood of youth" has changed since the "silent SO's," 
and so on. But there is a dearth of reliable observations. We assume, 
moreover, that experiences in youth are portentous of the orientations 
that will be fairly firm in later phases of the life cycle; but we have little 
or no documentation of what these experiences may be. 

Two alternatives exist. One, of course, is to continue to exist with no 
systematic research — then everyone can continue to expound his 
favorite explanation of what is happening. The other is to do the job 
properly, making use of the most powerful techniques of mode-, i 
social science. — 

Social Reporting for the 1970's 
E.B. Sheldon and K.C. Land 
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OVERVIEW OF THE PROJECT SCOPE AND PURPOSES 

As its title suggcsu, the Monitoring the Future project is designed to assess the changing life- 
styles, values, and preferences of American youth on a continuing basis. The study involves a nation- 
wide survey of each new high school senior class; the first was the class of 1975. In addition, annual 
follow-up surveys are being mailed to a sample of each dass for a six-year period after graduation. 

The issues addressed are broad in scope and of fundamental importance to the nation: views 
about personal lifestyles, confidence in social institutions, intergroup and interpersonal attitudes, concerns 
about conservation and ecology, behaviors and attitudes related to drug use, and other social and ethical 
issues. A major emphasis is placed on drug use (and attitudes about drugs) both because the use of drugs is 
itself a particularly serious problem among young people, and also because it is a symptom of other deeper 
problems and discontents. 

We have chosen to focus on youth because much of the current upheaval in values and attitudes 
is especially concentrated among youth, because it is among youth that significant changes along these 
dimensions are likely to occur first on any substantial scale, and most important, because youth in a very 
literal sense will constitute our future society. 

There are several reasons for selecting the senior year in higli school as an optimal starting point 
for charting the views of young adults. First, the senior year represents the end point in our system of 
universal public education, and thus reflects the cumulated impact of that educational system. A research 
effort that examines the views of seniors will thus indicate changes (or the lack ihereoO m the impnci ot 
public education in the nation. 

Second, the end of high school marks a point from which young people move into a number of dif- 
ferent new environments with educational and socializing consequences ~ college, military service, busi- 
ness firms, etc By comparing responses given as seniors with later responses in follow up measurements, we 
can assess some of the impacts of these different post-high school experiences. Except for college, these 
social environments have been the subject of very little systematic attention until now, despite the fact that 
the majority of young Americans never enter college. 

Finally, there are important practical advantages to cuilding our system of data collections 
around samples of high school seniors, since the last year of high school constitutes the final pomt 
at which a reasonably good national cross-section of young people can be sampled accurately and 
studied economically. 



SURVEY RESEARCH 
CENTER'S SAMPLING 
AREAS IN THE 
UNITED STATES 
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SOME ISSUES TO BE ADDRESSED 



The questions listed below provide a sampUng of the kinds of issues treated in this study: 

. Is there emerging a generation with a fundamentaUy different Ufestyle and set of 
values? If so. what are the changes and how fast are they occumng? What are the 
implications of these changes for the future of the society? 

• Has the rapid trend toward more widespread drug and alcohol use peaked yet. or 
even reversed? What are the trends for specific substances within this broad category . 

^ Is the social meaning of drug use changing? 

• Are generational antagonisms diminishing or increasing and. if so. under what cir- 
cumstances? 

• How are the attitudes of youth toward the American system of government and the 
agencies of the government changing? Where does government fall short in the 
eyes of young people, and what reforms are favored? 

. Is the increasing discussion of the problems of pollution, scarce resources, and over- 
population accompanied by substantial changes in Ufestyle values and preferences^ 
If so. what are they? What kinds of changes and sacrifices are young people prepared 
to make to solve these problems? 

. How .:o young people feel about the educational and economic opportunities offered 
ther.-. by "the system"? Do they feel they are treated fairly? 

. Are there important subgroups of young people who feel left out of the mainstreanr. 
of American life in terms of educational, economic, and pohtical opportunities. 

• What implications wiU findings in these areas have for curricular and organizational 
changes in the schools? 

Data bearing on these and other questions will be of value only if widely disserninated -- 
only if policy-makers know about them. In other words, the findings must form a sort of feedback loop 
to decision-makers at all levels in the society. 

We will continue to publicize the findings widely, both through the news media and through con- 
ucts with relevant agencies. In particular, the Federal drug agencies, and others concerned with drug prob- 
lems are keenly interested in the findings from this project, and they expect Federal drug policies to be m- 
nuenced by the results.* We have also found considerable interest on the part of educators, not just m the 
druB-related findings but in youth views about education, longer-range occupational desires, lifestyle 
preferences, and other dimensions that may indicate both the current impact of education and some needs 
for future programs. In addition, the project is relevant to political leaders in general, since the findings 
provide some assessment of the "state of the nations youth." The topics are clearly relent to the 
governance of society, and the data over time represent not only a continuous "straw vote of the young 
but also some particularly important information on the emergence of new social problems and the progress 
being made on old ones. 

•Tlie major sponsors of the project have been the White House Special Action Office for Drup 
Abuse Prevention, the National Institute on Drug Abuse, and the National Instituti-of Educauon. Other 
related agencies to which we will report the results direcdy include the VS. Office of Education, depart- 
ments of education in the fifty states, the National Institute on Alcoholism and Alcohol Abuse, the Nauonal 
Oearinghouse for Smokine and Health, and the National Institute of Mental Health. A special effort will 
also be made to get the findings to those concerned with the education and development of young people 
at the community level. 
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STUDY DESIGN AND RATIONALE 

The heart of the monitoring system consists of a scries of annual, naUonwide questionnaire sur- 
veys of seniors in high schools, which began with the class of 1975. In addition, annual foUow-up surveys 
wxU be mafled to a subset of each sample for the first six years foUowing their graduation. This design, 
wtdch samples most young American men and women in the age range of approximately 18 to 24, will 
permit us to distinguish four kinds of Uends: (I) changes from one graduating class to another, (2) life 
cycle or maturational changes which shew up consistentiy for all graduating classes, (3) changes in par- 
ticular years reflected across aU age groups (secular trends), and (4) changes linked to different types of 
environments, such as college, miliury service, trade school or employment. 

The initial daU collections each year take place in about 115 public high schools and about 
15 private high schools, selected by the Sampling Section of the Survey Research Center to provide an 
accurate cross^ction of high school seniors throughout the United Sutes. The number of schools was 
kept small deliberately, both as an economy measure and as a means for limiting the total demands 
placed on the educational community. 

Within each school, up to 300 seniors are sampled. In schools with less than 300 seniors, the 
total senior class is included; in large/ schools, a sub'^t of seniors is selected by sampling classrooms or 
by other methods convenient for the sJiooL The total sample of seniors each year numbers about 
18,000, a figure that is in some respects nmJeadingly krge. In order to keep questionnaires short enough to 
be' completed in about 45 minutes, and yet cover a wide range of topics, five different questionnaire 
forms are used: therefore, the sample for any given form includes about 3,600 seniors. 

The questionnaires are administered by the Survey Research Center suff, usually in classrooms. 
As noted above, the questionnaires are kept brief so that they can be completed in a single class period. 
Institute staff members are used in all data collections to avoid placing any unnecessary burden on school 
suff and also to provide further guarantees of the confidentiality of the daU provided by the seniors. 

In sum, the study design provides a fairly large, nationally representative sample of higJi school 
seniors in a manner that is both cost^ffective and minimally disruptive to the educational community. We 
Umit the number of schooU involved each year to about ^1^0 high schools and limit the data collection to 
single class periods in most schools. Finally, we provide cur own staff for questionnaire administration. 



SURVEY RESEARCH CENTER 
THE INSTITUTE FOR SOCIAL RESEARCH 



The organization conducting, this study is the Univeksity of 
Michigan's Institute for Social Research in Ann Arbor, Michigan. Tlie 
Institute is the worid's largest university-based social science research 
organization and has a world-wide reputation for its work in the fields 
of sociology, psychology, political science, economics, and education. 
The Survey Research Center, the largest of four centers in the Institute, 
has been conducting nationwide surveys of adults and young people 
for more than thirty years. 
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APPENDIX 3 
INSTRUCTIONS TO TEACHERS 



the future 



• oonllnuing akJcVoff the MBOlytos and 



ofyoutt) 



To: TcadMft in pvticipsting chMoons 

From: Ihe itaff of the Mooftoring tfie Future project 

bstitiite for Social Heawdi/Tlie IMnxAty of Mich^ 

At yoo hive probably heard. The University of Michigan will be conducting a survey of the seniors in 
your sdiod. As a teacher you will play an important pan in the success of this study. For one thing, in 
nmay schools the teachers in participating classes wifl be the first to announce the study to the students and 
distribute the flien which describe the study in more detail. The manner in wbich the survey is announced 
will convey much about the importance of the project. In addition, the teacher's presence in the room on the 
day the survey is administered may be important to help maintain an orderly and businesslike atmosphere. 
Therefoit we woold ^spreciate your taking a few minut^ to fannliarize yourself with the nature of the ^tudy 
and what we would like you to do. 

Attached to this memo is a four-page brochure which describes the purposes, rationale, and general 
design of the Monitoring tiie Future study. We are also including a supply of orange flieis for the students, 
wfaidi you may want to stance over. 



ABnooncaig the Sumy 

About a wttk before the survey is going to take pUu:e, we would like you to hand out the orange 
fliers to the seniors, post the four-page brochure on the bulletin board or elsewhere, and make the fdlowing 
announcement: 

• Hie Univefsity of BGdiigan m conducting a nation-wide soivey of hifb sdiooi seniors. Seniois in tfaitE 
acfcool ut bctng asked to take part in that survey. (In tome schools aD semois are asked to partk^ate. 
In iaifer adioob only a aamfde of the senion are indoded.) 

• Ibe q u estio nnaire s used 'm die annrey ut not tests. There are no i^ght or wrong answers; the questson- 
adres sillily aric Aoat the feeiinsi, opinions, and experiences of young people. 

• The pmpoae of the survey k to team bow young people fed about a number of important issues — 
map Uke education, work, leshtre, ecology, drup, social justice; and government polkies. 

o The flier providca some information about the study. Those wbo would Hke more information can 
look over the foar-^pafe broduue. 

We hope that your Aort introduction vwU convey to the students that you consider the project to be 
inyortant and worthwhile* 

(continued on oriier side) 
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QiMilioiiBsifc AdiBinlitiiliftn 

Ihe actual admlniitiation of the questionnaiits wil! be done by e)q>erienced memben of The Univeraty 
of Michtgan's mteiviewing stafil . (In most cases these are peof^ v/ho live in your area and are regularly employed 
hy the uni v wii ty to conduct nationwide surveys.) Ihis means that teachers wiH not be burdened with any ad- 
ministrative r c yo n sl M itics, There are just two thin^ we are asking you to do. First, we would like you to 
introduce our sta£f member to the students. A very brief introduction will suffice, such as': *This is Mrs. Smith 
i^ieaentinf Tht Unhraiity of Miditgan. She is hete today to conduct the Monitormg the Future survey you 
httid about caifier.** 

In addition, to help guarantee an orderly atmosphere for the survey, we would prefer that you remain 
present while the questionnaires are administered. Once the students begin work on the questionnaires you will 
not be asked for any other he^>. so you will be free tc use the time for your own work. As a matter of fact, 
we urge you to avoid walking around the room; then studenU won*t feel that you mi^t see their answers. Our 
HmR member wiU be prepared to re^Kmd to any questions from students. 

This is an we are asking you to do. We think it will mean a lot for the quality of the responses to 
our questionnaires. Thanks in advance for your help. 
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APPENDHK 
EM TO SENIORS 




'A hK oi peb|ili;Wi beQm Ibalt'stiiiiy iGla tMs Is sik^'' 
OBsfiii onljf 1 1 iMto i dllniiin in Itie iny 
gtt done; Thenlon, m lnlenil-|o gtt Oie nsds out 
evfliy ynr to Itnsa who M In a iXBlioo to dHiige 
Migs. Thera «• bt an anmal nport to the naUon 
as a whoii which hM be cowed by tajnision. 
ladio, and Hia press; and Ihera wl be specU ra- 
ports to nay Inlansled groups. 

Educators id ba Istening to what yoo 
saifaboal high sdwols and yoorleelniis 
. about hither edocaltoa. NaflonI leaders 
wl be hearing your fnghls 00 gown- 
nKnl,hovrsi«i,ai)diMpolcies 
lioiiwogldflittoaaeadopbd.Bn- 
phyers and the miaiy services 
»M hear what p have to say 
«ti«*tlheni.Andsoon..Ah(o( 
people wRbafeisiAig. 



wewaottoimowyourleelngsaboalhowthiiigsara-and 
howthlogsoughttobeinliibton.ha8ease,webeievo 
that yooranswenwl cowl asakindotwto 00 many of 

Ibe W of al of the partdpanb in the stody. taken 
together, wi be a very actorato bidicalhn of how al 
Aniericaoyo«ngpeopklM.lleidyiaraiidbiihatol»in0 
yianolharldghschoolaentoiiwlalsobiaskedforlhelr 
ldeasoniliesasabjBdt.80tbatwacanlindoolho»iMKb 
IMngs change Iran or» dast to the nexL 



ERIC 
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wiaiutrqiiEinovsKMYiMSNEiis? 

No. Yoor indlvidnl answers are new seen by anyone in 
yoorscbool,oranyoneelsewholoiowsyoo.Wearaihava 
aspeciat6ianloftMldeoii]llyrroinlheUi.gownnMt 
which pnhds afl totormatloo gathered to the sbdy. 

wiioisDOiiiorassTtioYr 

The Univarally ol Michigan's 
tosHtato brSociil Research is ooa 
of Ihi world's hrgest and nostra- 
speded aodil research organba- 
Itoos. H has been condiicttog .TT, 
nalionwida siirve]^-1iU4^ j^- 




you an iovltad to ptrtlclpite lo. 




MOIITOIINC Til FOTUIE 

t cootlnilni ilmdy of tiM llfeitylw nd 
"'•i viluu of youth 



In « vmIi or M t luabtr of wtlon In 
yoar aclMol vlll be aitcea to pittlclpati 
In M iiportnt utloovldi mnqr. 

nil fllir ttlli yoa itxmt tbo itudy vA uit 
mrntk MM qoeitlooi yot lay bm. 



Initltati for Social Itaurdi 
11m ODlvenltj of Nlclil|an 



6 



•'v 'fV'll-.. . 



M)oiilt30liigli8clioiiislim 



ig flMdnds to l» nprmiii. 
•niir«Mgh9dioiibkiAe(IMM 
SUB.Yoirsclioiillii|i|Nnitobi 

OltflflnKilOM. 
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00 

tIMYE 
A CHORE? 

Yon cefl3inl|f 
M Yoyr pntici' 
piQon in Ihis shKlir 
is$lricll|rvoin%. 
Merynrodimmiboiii 

wWnklMyoiiiigwJsHJU. 
^ impnlaiK aid ndlig. 0W 

iwwiwinitotfapirtoll. 




WHYSIIOOIOIPIMITICIPATET 

AWolpeoiiljlIiWllieiflinwiidijiyo^ 
P55» w * M W ft* Iniiirasslw iw^ 



AsinimiberofyiW'iitnnalionip 



vAk, ihi pnibisnts IN onceni 
nlMiraysywwoiMieiOMlNniiJciai^ 

Desides, Or queslionnirt Is Ming ml m 
Nnkyottiiinlojfllingloat 




I 




WHY 

(1/ mm 
mmn 



W^otRMonlloting 
Bw •iitora beoost »t 
inw no! studying die my 
young pnpb n lodir Ki 
MniUabooiftttnygN 
WNhnDoniltiiioniimDw. 
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